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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——.———_- 

§ we imagined would be the case, the news from Burmah 
has grown serious. King Theebau has got it into his head 
that France will support him, and has returned aninsolent answer 
toaremonstrance from the Viceroy, declining even to discuss 
his complaints. It is added that he intends to seize all the 
property of the Bombay and Burmah Trading Company, for not 
paying his arbitrary fines. It has been resolved, therefore, 
49 send him an ultimatum, and Mr. Bernard, the Chief Com- 
missioner of British Burmah, has asked for 8,000 troops. M. de 
Freycinet, on application from Lord Salisbury, has disavowed 
any intention of interfering in Burmah; but there is a grave 
suspicion in India, or more than a suspicion, that previous to 
this fall, M. Jules Ferry had arranged to support Russia in the 
North-West by raising trouble for Lord Dufferin in the South- 
East. That would be just like him. There is a belief abroad— 
well founded, we suspect—that it is intended to quash this 
intrigue by annexing Burmah ; and although, for reasons stated 
elsewhere at length, we hold that plan to be full of danger, the 
provocation is extreme. The French have lost all judgment in 
their momentary dislike of England; and the command of the 
Upper Irrawaddy is too vital a question to be played with. 
If the French were at Mandelay, Bengal itself, the source of 
our surplus revenue, would require a garrison of 25,000 Euro- 
peans. The frontier complication in the North would be a joke 
to such a situation. Fortunately, France has receded; and we 

have time to consider alternatives. 


Lord Salisbury has publicly announced that the Elections 
will be held about November 17th. The date is none too soon, 
for men are almost dying of the deluge of speeches. Could 
not the candidates proclaim, say, for the first fortnight of 
November, a Truce of God ? 


The latest rumour in town is that the Servians are in move- 
ment; but it is not yet confirmed. It is certain, however, that 
the Ambassadors in Constantinople do not agree, and are, in 
fact, useless, the Governments negotiating over their heads ; 
that both in Russia and Austria troops are being silently moved 
southward ; that Servian preparations are ready, and that King 
Milan has not yet yielded to the pressure put upon him. The 
Porte, too, which has been “ stupefied,” as we expected, by Lord 
Salisbury’s speech at Newport, is restlessly collecting reserves, and 
sweeping up every available penny,—even taking the guarantee- 
money of its own Officers’ Pension Fund. It has not yet repudi- 
ated, as it must do if it declares war ; but all the signs look as if 
active hostilities were at hand. The Powers are too divided to stop 
them ; and, so far as can be perceived, King Milan is sincere. 
All still depends upon that, however, and upon his life. He has 

en struck by assassins before now, and some of his enemies 
are playing for enormous stakes. If he died, Servia would be 
occupied within a week by Austrian troops. 





The utter powerlessness of the united Ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople is well displayed in the “Collective Note ” which, 
on October 13th, they forwarded to the Porte :— Pending the 








adoption of a decision with a view to the maintenance of peace, 
the Great Powers approve the conduct of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, and recommend it to continue in this course. They dis- 
approve the events in Eastern Roumelia, and hold the Bulgarians 
responsible for all acts which may create danger of the spread 
of the agitation, and invite them to cease every kind of military 
preparation.” That Note, translated into English, means :— 
‘You, the Sultan, are doing nothing, admirably. Continue 
doing so. Prince Alexander is a bad boy, and we shall by-and- 
bye ask him to leave off doubling his fists. As to what is to be 
done next, we have as little idea as you have.’ The oddity is 
that the Ambassadors should have sent any Note at all; but 
perhaps professional feeling disinclined them to admit that they 
had, in view of such pressing circumstances, nothing to say. 


Mr. Gladstone has finally disposed of the story that the late 
Cabinet intended to dispense entirely with exceptional legisla- 
tion against crime in Ireland, and especially against boycotting. 
He writes on October 2nd to Sir M. Hicks-Beach, who had re- 
peated the story, denying that his Government had abandoned 
the boycotting clauses, and on October 10th writes again. Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach in his reply had been courteous, but had hinted 
that the Liberal Ministry, whether it had abandoned the clauses 
or not, did not intend to renew them; and Mr. Gladstone, “ with 
the Queen’s permission,” tells him the exact position in which 
matters stood. The Government had resolved to abandon “ the 
coercive clauses of the Act,” but to invest the Viceroy, by 
statute, with power to enforce “the procedure clauses” which 
“related to changes of venue, special juries, and boycotting,” 
whenever and wherever necessary. “The single point 
which remained for further consideration was whether the 
provisions as to boycotting, of which we had _ resolved 
to recommend the retention, should remain in force uncon- 
ditionally throughout Ireland, or should, like the other 
provisions, be left subject to executive discretion.” The 
entire responsibility for dropping the boycotting clauses 
rests, therefore, with the present Government, which hitherto 
has not found the ordinary powers of the law sufficient for the 
suppression of the offence. They have, indeed, been compelled 
to order the police to help boycotted persons with cars, and 
are considering whether it may not be necessary to feed them too. 
Boycotting, in intention, is a sentence of death by starvation. 


Sir Charles Dilke on Tuesday expounded at Halifax the 
Liberal plan for governing rural districts, in an exhaustive and, 
we are bound to add, a cruelly wearisome speech. He packed 
too much into it, till it was difficult to follow, and is exhausting 
to read. Nobody wants all that history, to begin with. His 
plan, stated in brief, is to have three Councils. The first, the 
“open Vestry, attended by all ratepayers in each parish ;” the 
second, the District Council, to be elected like the House of 
Commons; and the third, the County Council, similarly elected. 
The Parish Vestry would elect a Chairman or Mayor, select the 
officers known as Overseers, manage all parish property, and, if 
that plan is sanctioned, hold the power of expropriating for 
allotments, of controlling commons, and of making recreation- 
grounds, of protecting roadside spaces, and of compelling resti- 
tution of absorbed common or charity land. The District 
Council would govern the sanitary area, with all the powers 
belonging to an urban municipality, and indirectly, the 
power of the Union Guardians; while the County Council 
would be invested with most of the controlling powers now 
exercised by the Local Government Board; which, again, 
Sir Charles Dilke hopes may become the highest arbitrating 
authority between counties, if not also between the kingdom 
and all local authorities. Sir Charles Dilke fears that the 
School Boards must remain separate; and suggests a scheme 
for uniting the Councils and the Guardians which we can only 
pronounce bewildering. Almost revolutionary as to powers and 
franchises, his scheme is curiously Conservative as to areas and 
jurisdictions. 
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Is not Sir Charles Dilke a little premature in all this? The 
new Liberal Cabinet is not yet formed, and every detail may be 
modified except the elective principle. We doubt if moderate 
Liberals will decentraliseto such an extent; and are quite certain 
that they will fight the “ open Vestry,” with its immense powers. 
Englishmen will not grant all that authority over property to a 
mass meeting, which would be attended only by those who 
wanted to job or to resist jobbing. They want a representative 
Council in the parish, made up of the best men, not a meeting 
of householders who would seldom be orderly and never respon- 
sible, and who, when local feeling was strongly moved, would 
go to fisticuffs. We might as well constitute a succession of 
Hyde-Park meetings the Common Council of London. There 
will be resistance on this point, and also on the point of the limita- 
tion of powers. A mass meeting with the rights of a Court of 
Chancery to enforce restitutions is a positively grotesque sug- 
gestion ; itis Democracy gone mad, and looking not to the House 
of Commons for a model, but to the Roman Comitia. 





Lord Salisbury is getting more Conservative and less Tory as 
he goes on,—wisely, as we think, for Conservatism is in English- 
men’s blood and Toryism is not. At Brighton on Thursday, after 
a clever reply to Mr. Chamberlain on foreign policy and other 
matters, he declared himself reluctant to alter Procedure in 
Parliament. The House of Commons was becoming the supreme 
power, and the supreme power required the check of full discus- 
sion. No provocation will make him mention primogeniture, 
which, indeed, he could only defend by saying that the system 
was the main pillar of an aristocracy, and he thought an aris- 
tocracy good, and he gave up entail; but he fought for settle- 
ment as essential to protect families against ruin, and ven- 
tured in a serious way on the statement that it limited 
the power of mortgaging, and that “an unlimited power 
of mortgaging was not for the benefit of the community.” 
Why not? Suppose a man wants to build, may it not 
be to his advantage and that of the community to mort- 
gage his land to the last shilling of its value? As 
for mortgaging being “the greatest danger to landed pro- 
perty,” it is the greatest cause of the fluidity of such 
property, which otherwise would remain in the same hands for 
ever. That, no doubt, is what Lord Salisbury at heart wishes ; 
and why does he not say so? He expressed his belief that if 
transfer were made easy, land would go to the wealthy. Little 
people “only desire small properties, in order to sell them.” 
Well, transfer in Switzerland takes ten minutes, and costs 
nothing, and land does not go to the wealthy. 


Mr. Chamberlain—who has, as he said, just been staying a 
few hours with Mr. Gladstone—made a bright, and even bril- 
liant, speech at ‘Trowbridge on Wednesday, in which, however, 
he brought forward his special programme more strongly than 
ever. He laughed, justly enough, at Lord Salisbury’s idea that 
only rural men understand rural affairs—though he made a mis- 
take in quoting Mr. Cobden as an example of a citizen, Mr. 
Cobden having been born and bred “on the land;’—and he 
exposed forcibly enough Lord Salisbury’s want of real confidence 
in representation. But the pith of his speech was a renewal of his 
offer to the labourers. He would enable “the local avthorities” to 
take land “ compulsorily ” at a fair price, “ and let the land again 
with absolute security of tenure for allotments and other small 
holdings,” which will include, we presume, building-plots for 
cottages. Moreover, he indicated, taking some figures from 
Lord Salisbury, that his idea of a buying price was £25 an 
acre, and of a letting price £1 an acre per annum,— 
a calculation which omits, as we have elsewhere mentioned, 
some heavy charges, and especially public payments. Are 
his allotments to be consecrated, and therefore untaxed, 
or to be exempt from seizure for taxes? His argument for this 
course was solely as before, that the labourer was poor, that 
the duty and the function of the State was to abolish poverty, 
and that those who did not agree—Mr. Goschen being named 
in particular—were “ cold-blooded sceptics.” That is the regular 
charge of the new philanthropists. They call all opponents 
cold-blooded, and affect to think that the first qualification of a 
statesman is a hot heart. They will find before they have done 
that Nature is very cold-blooded, and will only give one harvest 
a year, let the tiller be ever so poor; and not that, unless he 
works with painful industry. 


Mr. Chamberlain repeated his views as to free education, 
but he formally and definitely announced that he saw no pro- 
spect of dealing with the question of Establishment in the 








ee 
coming Parliament. He is always clear, to do him justice, } 
on this subject he was clearer even than usual. “Lord Salisbne 
knows perfectly well that the Liberal Party is not committed 
as a@ party to any attack upon the Established Church and 
thereare, no doubt, many Liberals, of whom I am not one but 
there are, no doubt, many good Liberals who are as firm! 
attached to the maintenance of the connection between 
Church and State as Lord Salisbury himself; and there jg - 
one, whether he be a Radical or a Tory, a Churchman or a Dis. 
senter, who believes that there is any chance whatever that this 
great question will receive its final settlement in the Parliament 
which is about to assemble.” Those words should be carefully 
remembered, for they will enable the friends of the Church 
should any Disestablishing resolution be moved in the a 
Parliament, to say distinctly that no mandate had been given 
at these elections, the most advanced leader having struck Dis. 
establishment for the time out of the planks of the platform, 








Mr. Chamberlain has repeated his very curious offer of a 
compromise in the matter of Free Education. In a letter of 
October 9th, replying to the Dean of Wells—who declares, in 
a letter to him, that he (Dr. Plumptre) is a convert to that 
system—he says he is willing to save the Voluntary schools from 
the crushing competition with free Board schools, by making 
the former schools also free, and giving them compensation 
either by an extra capitation-grant, or by a higher payment for 
results. That will not comfort the advocates of religious 
teaching much, for the simple reason that they will doubt if Mr, 
Chamberlain knows what he is talking about. His followers 
in Liverpool say they will not hear of his plan, nor will 
most Nonconformists anywhere else. We only wish there 
were a chance of it. It would amount to an endowment 
by a State contract of every Voluntary religious school in 
the country for all time. The devotees of Disestablishment 
will not vote for that, and Mr. Chamberlain cannot dispense 
with them. We are not sure either that the offer could be 
accepted at the price he suggests, which is ‘some popular 
representative control of the schools during school-hours,” 
That means, we suppose, right of entry and inspection by any 
rural Councillor during school-hours. The Catholics, at all 
events, will not consent to that; and theirs is a vote Mr, 
Chamberlain will not disregard. 


Lord Randolph Churchill issued his address to the electors of 
Birmingham on Saturday. It is marked throughout by a 
curious sense of being at the top and speaking from above, of 
which no extract would give sufficient illustration. He calls on 
the people of Birmingham to reject Mr. Bright as a supporter 
of a Government which was judged by the people against their 
own will on July 9th, 1885; and which, if restored to power for 
six years, would transgress the wide limits of experiment and 
even caprice which her position allows to the United Kingdom; 
and to elect himself as member of a Government which will 
“regain that friendship of the European Powers which pre 
judice, presumption, and poltroonery had almost forfeited;” 
which will tighten the bonds between the Empire and its 
Colonies; which will secure India and inquire into its 
condition ; which will give the rural population the advan- 
tages of self-government ; which will multiply freeholders as 
far as political economy will permit; which will utilise 
the powers of the House of Commons to secure economy; 
which will “alter the methods of transacting the business of 
Parliament and its hours of labour ’—is he going to sit in the 
daytime, and so expel all but the rich ?—and, in a word, “will 
govern the British Empire by the light of common-sense”— 
the light of conscience being left out. Lord Randolph then 
denounces Mr. Chamberlain and all his works, and tells the 
electors that if they re-elect Liberals he shall submit, but 
shall “ wonder long ” at their insanity. It is conceited, all that; 
but there is method in the conceit, and a most astute effort to 
be as much of a Moderate in all but anathema as he cat. 
Birmingham will, we fancy, like better to take its moderation 
from Mr. Bright. 


Lord Hartington’s speech at Rawtenstall on Saturday, apart 
from its controversial side—and we may say at once that we 
have no space for the rejoinders of the statesmen to each othet 
—shed much light on his personal attitude. He is not going, 
he says, to join the Conservative Party, though he has mavy 
Conservative sympathies, because he has no confidence in the 
Conservative leaders. Their foreign policy was rash, thelt 
conduct in Opposition unwarrantable, and their alliance with 
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Mr. Parnell discreditable. He can trust his colleagues, who he 
knows wish the good of the peopie, and he will not “ rule out 
any of their proposals from discussion.” One such proposal is 
that local authorities shall have power to buy land and 
distribute it “ compulsorily,” and he does not rule that 
out. It is nonsense to call it confiscation, for though 
he would prefer to grant the right to purchase in open 
market, there are plenty of precedents for the other course. 
All that means that Lord Hartington does not want to 
quarrel with Mr. Chamberlain, except as one colleague 
quarrels with another, and that he will see first whether the 
Liberal Cabinet cannot manage to hold all parties. 


Mr. Goschen’s view of the Land Question, as expressed at 
Edinburgh, on Saturday, is practically that transfer should be 
made easy, that the abolition of entail and settlement will 
diffuse land, and that distribution through Councils will be 
found both costly and irksome. In taking a field you take it 
from a farmer as well as a landlord, and will have to com- 
pensate both. He is clearly opposed to the powers it is pro- 
posed to give to the new Corporations, and to the whole system 
of using the power of the State to kill poverty. That, he says, 
is the Bismarckian plan; and he prefers the English one of 
unfettering the individual. 


Mr. Childers on Monday made a bold and manly speech 
at Pontefract. We cannot agree with all he says; but all he 
said was clear. He would resist the “ending ” of the House of 
Lords, and insist on “mending” it or leaving it alone. He 
would defend the Establishment, and give it full power of 
managing its own affairs, of course with lay help in due pro- 
portion. He would oppose free education, and he does not 
believe it possible to carry the graduation of the Income-tax 
and the death-duties further than has been done, though land 
and personalty ought to pay the same. Finally, he spoke out 
upon Ireland. He would give Ireland a large measure of local 
self-government,—a far larger one, indeed, if we understand him, 
than we could think safe. He would leave her to legislate 
for herself, reserving Imperial rights over foreign policy, mili- 
tary organisation, external trade—including Customs-duties— 
the Post Office, the currency, coinage, the National Debt, and the 
Court of Ultimate Appeal. He would specially allow to Ireland 
control of her Police and Judiciary, and, so far as we see, of her 
civil and criminal law. Ireland, in fact, would be as Massa- 
chusetts, and might raise a Militia of her own under the name 
of a Police. We can hardly believe that Mr. Childers meant all 
that his words imply; but if he did mean it all, we cannot 
accompany him. We should much prefer to such a scheme, that 
Treland should be a self-governing Colony, thus reserving the 
ultimate sovereignty of Parliament, or even that she should 
receive the Norwegian Constitution. 


An electoral “ Convention ” was held at Cork on Monday to 
nominate six candidates for Cork, at which Mr. Parnell gave a 
singular proof of his ascendancy in South Ireland. It is perfect, 
and suggests that Celts love a master if only he will reign. He 
first recommended the Convention to accept two candidates not 
belonging to the county and not known to the electors, and this 
was agreed to; and he then banished two of the present 
Members, Mr. O’Brien and Sir Joseph McKenna, promising to 
provide them other seats. This also was agreed to, although 
the banished Members are popular men, and one of them at 
least did not wish to retire. “I had hoped to ask you,” said 
Mr. O’Brien, perhaps the most furious Member of the House of 
Commons, “to keep a corner for me in Cork; but I have 
got my marching orders elsewhere. Where it is I do not know ; 
but our leader has issued the word of command, and I need not 
tell you that his lightest wish is to me a law more sacred than 
many of the laws which prevail at the present time.” Mr. O’Brien 
Should have been more frank and have said ‘than any of the 
laws human or divine.’ We wish Mr. Parnell would reveal his 
secret of governing Irishmen, as a knowledge of it might greatly 
facilitate the task of the Viceroys. At present, though, one 
may suspect that the secret is scorn for the governed, scorn as 
of Sylla for the Roman populace; all that appears certain is 
that it takes an English Protestant to hold Irish Catholics in 
truly meek subjection. Daniel O’Uonnell, who was only a 
Milesian and a Catholic, never attained to a mastery like that. 
Could we not put a stop to obstruction by creating Mr. Parnell 
“Representative for South Ireland,” with seventy votes on a 
— It would diminish talk, and otherwise be the same 

ing. 


It should be mentioned, in justice to the present Government 
of Ireland, that a determined attempt is being made to check 
boycotting through the ordinary law. Long lists of prosecu- 
tions are published, showing the activity of the Police in every 
infected county. The process seems to be to summon every 
person against whom evidence can be procured, and either com- 
mit him for trial or bind him in recognisances to keep the peace. 
The licences of all publicans who refuse supplies are taken away, 
—a step so feared, that the Leaguers have exempted publicans 
from the obligation of obedience—and in serious cases a still 
stronger instrument will be tried. The Government have 
discovered an old Whiteboy Act, which inflicts seven years’ 
penal servitude for threatening, and intend to prosecute under 
its provisions. In spite of all these efforts, however, boycotting 
is not checked; nor do we see that the law is put in motion 
against strong associations like that of the cattle-dealers. It is 
greatly to be regretted that there is no civil process which could 
be put in force against boycotters. Their single object is to 
keep money due to landlords in other people’s pockets, and any 
process which made boycotting exceedingly expensive would be 
effectual. The pettier crimes of an English country-side are not 
really stopped by punishments, but by costs. Of course, out- 
rages cannot be dealt with in that way; but the refusal to 
observe tacit contracts to sell might. 


It is of the highest importance both to Ireland and Great 
Britain that at this election the popularity of Mr. Parnell and 
his ideas should be fully tested at the ballot,—that we should 
know, in fact, what the exact numbers of his followers are. It 
is often assumed that they include all the voters of the three 
provinces outside Ulster; but that is by no means certain. He 
may have behind him only the farmers, for whom he is making 
such tremendous bids,—offering, for example, as he did at 
Kildare on Sunday, to reduce rents by 40 per cent. during 
the next Parliament. We welcome, therefore, the proposal 
that every seat in Ireland, without exception, should be contested, 
even if there is no apparent chance of victory, and hope that 
candidates will be found to test strength in every district. The 
issue should not be Toryism or Liberalism, the most popular 
Unionist being always selected, but simply Loyalism or Parnell- 
ism. That issue might in many quarters call out the “ silent 
vote” which so surprises statesmen, and would, at all events, 
enable both countries to see where the strength of numbers lay. 
It is said there would be a difficulty about expenses; but that 
must be nonsense. There should be no electioneering, and no 
speaking, but simply an issue of placards stating that Smith is 
Loyalist and Brown Parnellite, and so leaving the choice to the 
constituency. No colour or mark should be adopted, but every 
vote should be recorded as the Ballot Act intended it should be, 
as if in a confessional. Every man in any doubt about the 
issues can best educate himself by attending the Parnellite 
meetings. He knows what loyalism is, and he can there hear 
the other side. 


The second elections in France come off to-morrow, and M. 
Brisson, the French Premier, has issued an address to his 
electors in Paris which is a Manifesto. He says the result of 
the second ballotages is certain, if only the Republican parties 
draw together, and that already they are drawing together to 
resist the Monarchists, who threaten a Revolution. In this 
event they will possess a majority of 150 in the Chamber, will 
completely control the Senate, and will be able to elect the 
President of the Republic, thus possessing themselves of the 
executive and legislative force of the country. They wiil, there- 
fore, be able “to place the Republican Constitution above the 
attacks of the Monarchical and Clerical reaction.” These words 
are understood to mean that the Opportunist Government, or, 
rather, its successors, will try to unite the Republicans upon the 
basis of the expulsion of the Princes, the separation of Church and 
State, and possibly the proposal of a new law making it treason 
to advocate a return to Monarchy. M. Floquet, the most favoured 
candidate for the Premiership, is believed to advocate some such 
course, and the Radicals are distinctly in its favour. All Repub- 
licans are to support the fraction highe-t in the first ballot,—a 
plan which will, it is said, give the Radicals fifty seats. The 
chances are, therefore, if the electors obey orders, which is 
uncertain, that the parties in the Chamber will practically be 
reduced to two—the Monarchists and the Radicals—a position 
which will incline the latter to extreme measures, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ANNEXATION OF BURMAH, 


T is time to warn Englishmen that there is positive danger 
of the annexation of Burmah, and to ask them whether 
that project has or has not their approval. Affairs on the 
Irrawaddy have arrived at just that position which among 
Englishmen precedes strong and occasionally ill-considered 
action. It is quite clear that “‘ something must be done,” and 
clear also that men familiar with the subject begin to despair 
whether anything can be done except annex. Even if Lord 
Dufferin has not recommended annexation, as the Broad 
Arrow affirms, it is certain that opinion in India, as well as 
within British Burmah, has become unanimous on the subject. 
The King of Burmah—a man educated in our own colleges, 
and as bad as Asiatics so educated sometimes are, drunk with 
pride, with bloodthirstiness, and, according to report, with 
wine—has, under the influence of intrigues sanctioned by M. 
Jules Ferry, though now repudiated, lost his head altogether, 
and is at last becoming dangerous to British security. He 
has been importing arms, contrary to treaty; has been 
trying to make an alliance with the French, which would 
give them ascendancy on the upper waters of the Irra- 
waddy ; has treated British subjects with outrageous 
disregard of justice, extorting loans by enormous fines; and 
shows strong symptoms of a desire to employ military force 
against our own traders within treaty bounds. He is quite 
capable of ordering an invasion, in reliance on some hot-headed 
French Consul or ignorant Italian maker of rockets. His 
conduct has moved experienced and moderate men, like the 
present Chief Commissioner, Mr. Bernard, and the late Chief 
Commissioner, Sir Arthur Phayre—the latter, perhaps, the 
most competent expert in Burmese affairs now alive, and by no 
means a Jingo—to declare that the nuisance can no longer be 
tolerated, and that Theebau must be overthrown. And 
yet to overthrow him without annexing Burmah will 
be most difficult. There is no Prince of Alompra’s stock 
who could be trusted on the throne. The despotism wor- 
shipped in Burmah is of the kind which produces mental 
drunkenness ; each king is worse than the last, and 
with this dynasty hatred of the British is a sort of 
religion. An English Regent protecting a minor would excite 
as much odium as a Governor, without being able to do half 
the good; and we have already tried the experiment of a 
Resident three times in vain. Something in the character of 
the Burmese Court resists that device, and the British are always 
compelled either to withdraw their Agent or to protect him 
with an invading army. As we cannot leave Burmah to perish 
of anarchy after dethroning its dynasty, there appears to many 
grave minds no alternative to the British Governor, whom 
Burmans, it is probable, would readily obey. They have less 
antipathy to the English than most Asiatics; they compre- 
hend readily the security we offer, and profit by it; and 
they have, of all our subject races except the Bengalees, given 
the least serious trouble. They settle down, in fact, when 
conquered, to money-making, understand British laws, and 
have none of that loathing for Christianity which in many of 
the Asiatic races never sleeps. They pay taxes readily, and 
British Burmah, though too thinly populated, is, next to 
Bengal, financially the most prosperous of the great divisions 
of India. 


Statesmen, moreover, who know Burmah cannot be in- 
different to the magnificence of the prize. It is, perhaps, the 
one kingdom in Indo-China seriously worth having. It is more 
than two-thirds the size of France, is accessible by three splendid 
rivers, of which one, the Irrawaddy, is the most convenient 
water highway in Asia, and is splendidly fertile almost through- 
out. The forests are full of teak, the mountains overflow with 
minerals, and the plains under the rudest culture produce 
everything cultivated in the tropics. The reservoirs of earth- 
oil rival those of Pennsylvania or Batoum, and there are large 
fields of coal ready for the working. Gold is believed to 
exist in large quantities ; and Burmah is the native land of the 
ruby, the sapphire, and the emerald, which have been exported 
for generations with little effect on the supply. The country 
commands the only easy routes into Western China; and it 
is not only probable, but certain, that under British rule 
Bhamo would become the greatest inland emporium in 
Asia, rivalling Bombay itself as a receiving warehouse 
for the trade of two great peoples. Moreover, much of 


have been, it has died away even more completely than that 
of Assam, until it is now believed that the Burmans, with 
their tributary Shan tribes, now number barely three millions 
and a half, not only “capable of civilisation,” but willing to be 
civilised, or, as regards two-thirds of their number, civilised 
already. There is room for thirty millions of agriculturists- 
and with a single line of railway Burmah could be utilised to 
relieve that terrible multiplication of peasantry in Bengal 
which has arisen from the very goodness of our rule, and 
which sometimes reduces the most philanthropic officials 
either to despair or to a harsh belief that the “ natural 
remedy,” an occasional outburst of famine, cannot be 
prevented, 

We do not wonder, when the character of the country is 
considered, that a community, confident in its own power to 
establish a vivifying rule, eager for work, and genuinely 
horrified by the tales from the Court of Ava, where Dahomey 
appears occasionally to be outdone, should press strongly for 
annexation; but, nevertheless, though we do not believe 
that conquest is invariably immoral, or doubt that the 
sword is occasionally a ploughshare, we regard this annexa- 
tion with strong disfayour. There never was a man less 
timid about England’s power to govern than Lord Dalhousie, 
and with Burmah directly in his grasp, he refused to annex 
upon grounds which are, if anything, stronger now than they 
were then. He would not, he said, march the British Empire 
for five hundred miles with that of China. [Either tho 
Chinese would disapprove, in which case we should in every 
time of difficulty find her heavy potential weight thrown 
into the scale against us, and possibly be compelled to 
fortify the Burmese frontier; or she would approve, and 
then Burmah would be slowly filled with millions of the 
one Asiatic population whom, as our experience in Singa- 
pore shows, Englishmen are unable either to modify or to 
govern. If Lord Dalhousie had lived to hear of the Tonquin 
affair, we may be sure his disapproval would have been stronger 
still, for in his time the Chinese statesmen had not found 
resources in honestly administered Customs-duties; nor had 
Chinese Generals succeeded in mobilising an army which over- 
taxed the invading resources of France ; nor, we may add, had 
China revealed the full extent of her impatience of any 
foreign’ annexation upon her landward frontiers. We have 
always been close to “China,” in the largest sense of 
the word, and Nepaul recognises some claim of suze- 
rainty in Pekin; but Nepaul is the most independent of 
Hindoo States, the British Resident being often rather a 
prisoner than a controlling power; and on all other sides the 
Empires are walled off from each other by the tremendous 
barrier of the Himalayas. Burmah, however, can be entered 
directly —was entered, in fact, the other day, by a Chinese chief 
of brigands—and once entered, the road into the heart of the 
Indian Empire would lie open. Not even China could cross 
the Irrawaddy against gunboats, any more than fighting-ants 
could cross an aqueduct with hostile children looking on; but we 
should infallibly connect Bengal with Northern Burmah by roads 
which would be so many open pathways for an invading force. 
We do not want quarrels with China, or millions of Chinese 
emigrants ; nor do we want, with the North-Western Frontier 
to defend, and South Africa to coerce into order, to station even 
five British regiments on a new border four hundred miles from 
the sea. We are overtaxed now for our supply of men; and 
though Burmah is a tempting possession, and we may have to 
use strong language to some future M. de Freycinet to keep 
him from intriguing in Mandalay, the imprudence of making 
such an addition to our responsibilities would be excessive. Is 
it not enough that British finance, and British diplomacy, and 
British political parties, lie at the mercy of every hairbrained 
Chief of an Afghan or Beloochee clan, that we must place out- 
selves in a position where every movement in Siam would be 
matter of moment, and we should begin to speak of the 
Meinam as we now do of the Attrek? If France does 
not retire from Indo-China, we shall begin to suspect her, with 
reason and without, as we now suspect Russia; and if she 
does retire, Indian opinion will force us down the Meinam, till 
some fine morning there will be “no alternative” to the 
annexation of Siam. We are no advocates for a pusillanimous 
policy, and do not acknowledge the duty of retreating from 
the Nile Valley ; but we cannot believe in the wisdom of these 
enormous extensions of direct dominion. There is not the 
slightest proof that the Democracy will prize them ; and if it 
does not, we may yet find ourselves in the position of the 
French Opportunists, loaded with possessions which it 





the land is vacant, Whatever the ancient population may 





equally impossible to surrender or retain. 
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THE RADICAL PROGRAMME. 


E cannot like it. We recognise most fully and painfully 

the necessity of union in this Election, when a new 
constituency is requiring instruction and discipline, when the 
single-Member principle increases the necessity for self-sacrifice, 
and when even a Liberal majority would be useless unless it 
were large enough to overbear the Tories and the Parnellites 
together. We acknowledge, also, that except as regards 
Disestablishment, there is little, perhaps nothing, in the objects 
of the new Radicals with which we do not sympathise. Like 
them, we believe the House of Lords to be, on the whole, an 
injurious force within the body politic. Like them, we desire 
to see the rule of the country squires superseded by that of 
representative Councils, elected on a suffrage as wide as that 
which returns the House of Commons. Like them, we 
are anxious for the thorough reform of — the capital 
upon a plan which will change the “ Province covered 
with houses” into a living, a powerful, and a dignified 
entity. Like them, we hope most earnestly to secure the 
enfranchisement of the soil by the most decided and tren- 
chant alterations in the laws of transfer, to promote in every 
just way the division of great estates, and to make it easy both 
for farmers and labourers to acquire property of their own. 
So strongly, indeed, do we feel for the position of the labourers 
and their insufficient share in the general well-being, that we 
are willing to strain the principle underlying the Sanitary Acts 
and the Lodging-house Acts so far as to declare that a rural 
cottage without a half-acre of ground is not a habitable 
dwelling. But we cannot, nevertheless, either approve or 
support the methods by which the Radical chiefs seem 
determined to seek their beneficial ends. They seem to us to 
be wandering out of the path of Liberal tradition by keeping 
to which we have advanced so far, and to be plunging into 
that Socialist wilderness within which wild beasts crouch. The 
Liberal doctrine,—dogma ii you will, for a Church without 
dogma is a body without a bone,—is that freedom is the 
cardinal principle, that for every restriction a justification 
must be shown, and that when freedom is perfect men advance 
best under the guidance of their own consciences and their 
own enlightened self-interest. Representation rests on that ; 
Free-trade rests on that; the English criminal law, which 
alone in the world rejects preventive action, rests exclusively 
upon that. The new Radicals are wandering from that, 
and are determined to remould Society from above, to 
create yeomen by loans, to make peasant-proprietors by 
charity, and to change tenants into copyhold-owners by 
legislative action. ‘They wish to breed useful classes, as bees 
breed queens, by a special mode of feeding. It is perfectly 
evident, from the latest speeches of Mr. Chamberlain and Sir 
Charles Dilke, and Sir William Harcourt, and the increasing 
multitude of speakers who take their cue from them, that they 
are not content with freedom; that they want to use the 
credit and the reserved power of the State to encourage, or 
indeed when expropriation is employed, to enforce the growth 
of a particular organisation of society, resembling, so far as is 
possible, that which prevails in Switzerland. They have the 
Communal Council, and the District Council, and the Cantonal 
Council, in their minds; and they do not care for those good 
things because they will liberate men and enable them to 
govern their own affairs, but because they may prove powerful 
instruments in the redistribution of property, and in forcing 
the growth of new and valuable orders of society. We do not 
believe that can be done; or that if it were done, a society so 
artificially formed would be either durable, or progressive, or 
happy. We wish there were half a million yeomen in England 
owning the soil they tilled; but half a million men tempted 
by State aid to own their farms, burdened with debt to an 
inexorable creditor, or conscious of unjust exemption from the 
duty of repayment, would not be yeomen. We wish there were 
a million peasant-proprietors; but a million tenants or mort- 
gagors holding patches under petty Corporations of groaning 
ratepayers are not peasant-proprietors, and would speedily 
become as anxious for freeholds as French peasants were before 
the Revolution, or Irish peasants are now. If the State assists, 
the unfittest will demand the most assistance ; if the State stands 
aloof, only removing shackles, those who are fit, and those 
alone, will enter on the new career. We do not believe in a 
society which has not crystallised of itself, but in which whole 
classes have been ordered or tempted by unfair advantages to 
enter on positions indicated for them from above, That is not 
England, but old Peru; and before half a century was out 
would, with our increasing population, require the Peruvian 








corrective,—a redistribution of the patches every year. The 
Municipalities will step far out of their natural functions if 
they trade in land; and even if they succeeded, if they did 
not ruin the ratepayers, and did create new classes, the result 
would be most disastrous. The whole population would demand 
assistance then, and the urban Councils would be called on, 
quite justly, to expropriate all needful houses, and to “ restore 
the connection between artizans and their homes” by letting 
them civilised rooms below the market rate. 

This, however, is not the whole ground of our objection. 
England will survive a good many experiments; and as the 
ratepayer is the voter, we think we may trust the ratepayer 
to put a check on this particular one, especially as Mr. 
Chamberlain, in his calculations of Wednesday, omits all expenses 
of management, which private owners find heavy, all charges for 
taxation, which private owners think cruel, and all deductions 
for non-payment and vacant land, which private owners estimate 
just now at 25 per cent.; but there is a more serious evil 
present in the Radical programme. The scent of bribery is in 
it. We hold it to be a frightful misfortune—a misfortune 
which may demoralize a generation—that, just when the 
Democracy has been enthroned, Liberal leaders should go 
before it and offer direct pecuniary inducements in return for 
power. Instead of asking the new voters for sacrifices, instead 
of bringing home to them responsibilities, instead of even 
offering them cautions, Radical speakers say,—‘ Give us but 
power, and you shall all be happy. Your children’s school-fees 
shall be paid for you. You shall have Stores to cheapen 
groceries in every village. You shall have the land you 
want at less than the market price. You shall, through the 
Councils, be your own landlord, and you shall be as well 
housed as your betters, yet pay the rent you pay already.’ Mr. 
Chamberlain actually declared on Wednesday that he thought 
it possible to make poverty cease out of the land; and he 
never makes a speech which has not for its real drift that 
whatever happens, and whoever suffers, the poor, that vast 
corporation to which every one who works with his hands 
claims to belong, shall be made comfortable at last. What is 
that but bribery? Suppose the Tories, finding that such 
offers succeed, and, despairing of the labourer, turn to the 
worker of the great towns, and offer him his lodging free 
of rent! He wants it as much as the labourer ever wanted 
land. Offers of that kind are easily capped in a country 
where every penny of Income-tax produces two millions. Free 
education is nice; but a free dinner would be nicer. Land at 
a pound an acre is pleasant ; but land for nothing is pleasanter 
yet. A low rent for a cottage is soothing; but suppose £20 
a year is allowed to every man over sixty as commuted pay- 
ment for his old right to maintenance from the Union! We 
cannot see any logical halting-place to such offers, until, indeed, 
the Commune, owning all property and drawing all income, 
shall divide among all a livelihood porportioned not to work or 
even to merit, but to needs. Louis Blanc was logical. Nor can we 
see the slightest moral reason why, if such offers are unobjection- 
able when made by the State, they should be condemned when 
made by individuals. Suppose the great landowners who own 
a fourth of England combine to win this election, and offer to 
every labourer an acre of ground, if only he will vote straight, 
what will Mr. Chamberlain say? Will he accept, declaring 
that the need of the poor is so terrible, and the grant so liberal, 
that the cause of good government must wait awhile; or will 
he prosecute every separate landlord in the combination? To 
excite such hopes—most of them unreal, but that is not the 
question—is to demoralise the electors just as they take posses- 
sion of power, to bribe the Sultan just as he is ascending the 
throne. How is it possible for a voter, so treated by men who 
he sees are trusted as leaders,and who he perceives—for the poor 
are keen-eyed—really feel for his condition, to look upon the 
possession of a vote as a kind of magistracy, to be exercised 
for the common benefit and under the strongest sense of 
responsibility? The temptation to use the vote as property, 
or rather, as a power to be sold for pecuniary gain, must be 
irresistible. Even well-to-do citizens are not always to be 
trusted against the promptings of self-interest ; but when the 
citizen is poor and miserable, and when the ablest men in the 
country tell him that he can with his vote terminate his 
poverty and misery, how is he to be even expected to suppress 
himself? And yet, if that task is too hard for him, what can 
happen but that his wants should increase, and his consciousness 
of power develop, and his conscience grow more leathery, until 
his open demand is an easy life, full food, and something 
amusing to see? It will not come to that, for between us and 
the old Roman cry “ Panem et circenses !” stands Christianity ; 
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and Christianity, like Nature, is hard, and orders that he who 
will not work shall starve, and teaches free contract through 
the terrible Parable of the Pennies; but it is towards this end 
that the Radicals will press, if they do not stop speedily in 
their career. They are not freeing men, but promising men 
comfort in return for power. Mr. Chamberlain says poverty 
can be extinguished, and calls Mr. Goschen and ourselves 
“‘eold-blooded sceptics” for disbelieving him. He might as 
well taunt the surgeons with cold-blooded scepticism for saying 
that pain exists and will endure. Skill can do much to cure 
it, chloroform can do much to soothe it, virtue can do much 
to prevent it, but the only final remover of all pain is death. 
Poverty will outlast Mr. Chamberlain, and had better outlast 
him than be removed by the bribing of the ultimate power in 
the State. 





MR. PARNELL’S SERMON. 


HERE is one point in this new Irish uprising to which 
Englishmen should pay more attention than they do. 
It is not essentially, or even mainly, a Home-rule movement. 
It is a revival of the old agrarian war. All the candidates 
whom Mr. Parnell nominates, and whom he shifts about from 
seat to seat with a masterfulness unprecedented in the history 
of elections, are Home-rulers, if not Secessionists, and all the 
orators make flaming speeches about the right of the Irish 
nation to free itself from British tyranny and misgovernment ; 
but the electors require stronger stimulants than these. They 
are thinking, first of all, of keeping their pockets full. 
Boycotting, the terrible instrument through which the 
National League is now gaining complete dominion 
in three Provinces, is not directed against British tyranny 
at all. The sufferers are all Irishmen, and for the most part 
Irishmen of the meaner sort. It is not even at landlords that 
the Leaguers directly strike, but at the landlords through the 
poor persons who fancy that landlords, like other civilised 
beings, may have legal rights, and that they themselves are 
free to earn a penny by labour. It is the poor man who takes 
a vacant farm, or buys grass off it, or drives cattle to market 
from it, or sells goods to any one who does these things, whom 
the boycotter tries to ruin. Nor is it the Imperial Treasury 
which the boycotter is striving to coerce. It matters 
nothing to the collectors of revenue who owns the soil, 
or who is evicted, or who breaks or keeps “the un- 
written law of the country side.” If the landlord drinks 
wine, the boycotter drinks whisky ; while both consume the 
few foreign luxuries, like tobacco, remaining liable to duty. 
The movement is not patriotic, in the Irish sense of patriotism, 
but entirely agrarian; and is intended not to make a nation, 
but to save some money to tenant-farmers. The boycotters 
and those who approve them—partly in wrath at the low prices, 
which are as hard upon Irish tenants as upon English farmers; 
partly because they are excited by political promises ; and 
partly because they are honestly convinced, just as Ben- 
galees are, and Neapoiitans, that eviction is not within 
a landlord’s rightful power, true ownership belonging to the 
tiller of the soil—have once more struck against rent, and 
either refuse to pay at all, or demand as a condition of pay- 
ment ruinous reductions of rate. They have resolved to keep 
their money ; and as they could not keep it if evictions went 
on, they prevent evictions by condemning every one who 
orders or assents to an eviction—be he landlord, or landlord’s 
servant, or new tenant, or tradesman supplying either—to 
social death. There is plenty of patriotism in Ireland ; 
but this movement is not instigated by patriotism, with 
which it has nothing to do, but by a resolution not to 
pay contract debts unless it is convenient. The boycotter 
does not even plead patriotism; but, if he argues at ail, 
declares, first, that he cannot pay out of profits; secondly, 
that he will not pay out of savings ; and, thirdly, that he will 
not go into bankruptcy by giving up his land. The landlord 
shall bear the loss, and not he; and if he resists, he shall be 
declared a social leper, and treated as one. 

We do not believe that Mr. Parnell at heart sympathises 
with this movement. Not to mention that he is a landlord 
himself, and not a rich one, his mere intellect must tell him 
that there can be no commerce without contract, no order 
without law, no prosperity without payment of just debts. 
Te is, moreover, like Robespierre, a man of the legal temper ; 
and if he were Dictator in an independent Ireland, he would 
hang every man who boycotted his laws without mercy or 
hesitation. But to secure his ascendancy, and use it for 
separation, he must stoop, and he does stoop, to teach the 








a 
people the astounding doctrine which he preached public] 0 
Sunday last, in the presence of Catholic prelates, at the hing 
secration of new altars in the parish church of Kildare, He there 
told the people that they had “ already snaffled the landlords, 
but would now put a curb in their mouths.” The “tenants had 
paid little or nothing this year, but the landlords had entereq 
into a conspiracy to make them pay,” and it must be resisted 
True, the people had but just contracted to pay regularly in 
consideration of a heavy reduction of rent, but “the people 
would not regard the judicial rents as being more sacred than 
the old rents.” There could be no doubt that in the new 
Parliament a further reduction would be made of at 
least 30 or 40 per cent. The “new Democratic Parlia- 
ment would not be as merciful to landlords as the old 
one was.” The judicial rent far exceeded what the tenant 
could afford to pay, “after satisfying his obligations towards 
his family and the community.” It should not even be 
used as a basis for purchase under the recent Purchase Act, 
On the contrary, “they should deduct from the fair rent'the 
various annual charges which the landlord had to pay now— 
half the poor-rates, half the county cess when the landlord is 
allowed one-half, the Income-tax, the tithe rent-charge, and 
the agent’s fees and costs of attention ; also an allowance for 
bad debts and for the additional taxation which certainly in 
the near future will be charged for the purpose of developing 
the education of the country. They should deduct all this 
from the fair rent, and then give a liberal number of years’ 
purchase on the net amount.” In the plainer words onte 
used by Mr. Parnell himself, the tenants should pay the 
“ prairie rent,’ or purchase at the prairie value. That 
there should be no doubt about the meaning of this, Mr. 
John Dillon, who was present, seeing that Mr. Parnell, in not 
fixing the number of years’ rent, left a loophole which would 
enable a tenant to do his landlord justice, declared that a man 
who paid fifteen years’ rent, after all the deductions, “ would 
become a curse to the country ;’ denounced purchase at ten 
years, without “talk with the neighbours”—that is, the 
Leaguers ; and suggested that after a little waiting, two or 
three years’ purchase would be found to do. 

Now, we are not going to make the stock assertion that 
under the system of judicial rents Ireland, or a large part of 
Ireland, is not over-rented. We have always feared that, 
owing to over-cropping, the fertility of arable land in Ireland 
was declining ; and have no intention whatever of denying that 
in the will of Providence the Irish Land Act was followed 
by a severe fall in the value of agricultural produce. 
That fall half ruined English farmers, who sit on better 
land than the Irish, and are less dependent on_ their 
farms; and it is vain to assert that a fall painfully felt 
in Britain has not been felt in the wetter and more over- 
cropped island at its side. We believe that, in spite of reduced 
rents, the farmers of Ireland are suffering; but then, the 
remedy for suffering is not theft. The farmer cannot pay 
more than he can; but he can pay that and acknowledge the 
rest. Such teaching as Mr. Parnell’s is utterly inconsistent, 
not only with the moral law, but with any kind of civilisation 
whatever, and even with the cultivation of the soil. If the 
peasant is justified by poverty in not paying for his holding 
when he has just contracted to do it, he is also justified in not 
paying for his plough, for any labour he hires, or for any money 
he borrows to stock his farm. Why should he pay one due 
more than another, or submit to the distraining creditor 
any more than to the “exterminating” landlord? Mr 
Parnell’s principle kills society, and is far less honest than 
would be a declaration that the peasants, being the strongest, 
ought to take the land by force or right of conquest as the 
Crommwellians did, and hold it for their own. That would at 
least limit the area of demoralisation, and, though a violent 
wrong, would leave some possibility that civilisation might 
grow up again, which this kind of Sunday sermon does not. 
Even boycotting, infamous as it is, is not so bad ; for, while that 
does at least demand fidelity among boycotters, the teaching at 
Kildare dissolves the very principle of social faithfulness, and 
authorises every person, whenever he thinks himself cold, to 
strip his neighbour of his cloak and remain warm. The 
neighbour has no rights, for an accurate thermometer will show 
that the stripper is colder than he! What has come to Ireland, 
that prelates and priests, honest peasants as well as dishonest, 
ean listen to such doctrine, taught as an immediate governing 
rule of life, without a protest ? } 

What surprises us beyond even this is that Mr. Parnell does 
not see he is ruining his own cause. Like the slave-owners of 
the South, he is basing his plea for Secession on the righteous 
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ness of an immorality. He is breaking the hearts of the 
Englishmen who think that the concession of Home-rule might 
peright. It cannot be right, whatever the plea—whether nation- 
ality, or Liberalism, or convenience—to grant powers which 
the grantee declares beforehand, in the most public and solemn 
manner, before the prelates of the popular Church, and while 
lending importance toa Church ceremonial, that he has resolved 
to misuse. He may say it is not misuse, though he probably 
would say no such thing, but only that wrong is done in every 
Revolution; but the Englishmen who are to vote Home-rule 
are not amenable to Mr. Parnelt’s conscience, but to their own. 
It is their sense of right, not Irish tenants’ scnse of right, by 
which they must guide their votes. It is themselves whom 
they will degrade, not others, if they, having the power, cease 
to restrict what they know ought to be restricted; and that 
ig what they are now asked, formally and in the clearest 
language, to do. There can be but one answer. 


THE DEFEAT OF COMMUNISM IN FRANCE. 


EXT to the defeat of Opportunism, the most momentous 
I result of the French Elections is undoubtedly the 
collapse of Communism. That the Socialists should be at a 
disadvantage in rural districts lies in the nature of things, for 
not even an English squire has a keener sense of the rights 
of property, or is less disposed to share his possessions 
with the multitude, than a French peasant; but that the 
exaltés should be so completely out of the running in their very 
head-quarters, that they should have failed to secure the return 
of a solitary member of their party for all Paris, is a fact 
whose significance there is no mistaking. We are not, of 
course, speaking of Liberals with Socialist leanings, but of 
combatant Communists, pur sung, like Eudes, Vaillant, Joffrin, 
Lessagaray, and Felix Pyat, the most favoured of whom did 
not receive 40,000 votes, while Pyat had less than 10,000. The 
Anarchists make no show whatever, perhaps because they fol- 
lowed the advice of M. Elisée Reclus, who strongly urged them 
toenter a silent protest against the existing order by taking no 
part in the General Election. Butit being a notorious fact that 
the Anarchists are the smallest of the fractions into which the 
Socialist Party is divided, it is not likely that though they had 
voted to a man the outcome would have been materially or 
even perceptibly different. On the other hand, it is equally 
notorious that in times past the workmen of Paris did hold ex- 
treme Communistic opinions, and on two memorable occasions, 
in 1849 and 1871, they risked their lives and shed their 
blood in the vindication of their theories. We have a right to 
infer, then, that some appearances to the contrary notwith- 
standing, a great change has taken place in the views, and there- 
fore in the character, of the populace of Paris. In support of this 
conclusion, other and perhaps still more significant facts than 
those we have already mentioned, may be adduced. In 1849, 
Felix Pyat was elected by 116,185 votes; in 1871 he received 
145,872; in 1885 less than 10,000. Gambon, who had 
136,249 votes in 1871, got only 50,116 on October 4th ; 
while Rochefort, despite his popularity with the masses and 
the influence he wiclds as editor of the Jntransigeant, received 
31,000 fewer votes in 1885 thanin 1871. On the other hand, 
Floquet, who had only 93,579 votes in 1871, won on Sunday 
week last with 263,722, while Lockroy’s record rose from 
134,583 to 272,850, Clémenceau’s from 95,144 to 202,443, 
and Brisson’s from 115,594 to 215,813. The register at the 
two periods in question, it may be well to observe, shows no 
great difference, the numbers borne thereon being 547,858 in 
1871 and 563,438 in 1885. Another curious and equally 
significant fact is mentioned by the Paris Correspondent 
of the Gazette de Lausanne, in a letter written on 
October 5th, when the result was still in doubt. This 
gentleman “assisted,” in the French sense, at the count- 
ing of the ballots in several quarters of the capital, and 
these are his observations thereupon :—“ In each arrondissement 
the polling-places were much frequented, and though none of 
the candidates of the Right should succeed, they will come very 
near it, for everywhere except in districts exclusively popular, 
the number of Conservative balloting-papers found in the urns 
is considerable. These papers were, for the most part, intact, 
without any names struck out and replaced by others, whereas 
the Republican lists were frequently altered by the substitution 
of the names of less advanced candidates.” It would thus appear 
that many reputedly Socialist and Radical voters gave their 
support to candidates of more moderate views than those whose 
names figured in the official lists of their respective parties. And 
their motives in so acting must have been quite as much distrust 





of Communism as hostility to the policy of expediency and ex- 

peditions which has involved the country in so many misfortunes, 

since to that policy Radicals, Socialists, and Conservatives are 

equally opposed. For the moment, at least, the Opportunism 

of M. Ferry is as dead as the Dei gratia theories of the late 

Count de Chambord. It is, therefore, a safe inference that in 

Paris, as well as in the country at large, Communism has lost 

much of the influence it once unquestionably possessed, and 

that the inherent conservatism of the Democracy is prevailing 

against the wild theories of doctrinaire Jacobins and the sub- 

versive proposals of fanatical philanthropists. This result is, 

no doubt, in great part due to the violence with which 

revolutionary Socialists have urged their views, and to the 

irreconcilable differences of opinion which have split them up 

into warring factions. They never have a meeting that does 
not end either in a fiasco or a fight; and a party rent by 
domestic strife is a party foredoomed to failure and discredit. 

But the decay of Socialism revealed by the recent elections 
must be ascribed in still greater measure to the freedom ot 

the Press, which, since the final downfall of Imperialism 
in the person of Marshal MacMahon, has obtained in France. 
Without that freedom, and the other liberties by which it was 
accompanied and followed, the pretensions of Communism 
could not have been put forward in all their nakedness, nor 
its fallacies exposed. The license of language in which 
Social Revolutionists have indulged, their theory of pro- 
paganda by action—in other words, by murder and 
pillage—openly advocated in popular publications, has both 
alarmed the moderate and alienated the masses. The average 
Paris workman may still have many Communistic notions ; 
but he no longer believes that he can better his condition 
by destroying the State, or bring about a social millennium 
by setting fire to the city in which he lives, As revolutions 
are bred by repression, so freedom is the surest antidote to 
error. The Government of Louis Philippe, which restricted 
the suffrage and muzzled the Press, ended in the Revolution of 
1848, and was followed by the terrible rising of 1849; while 
the still more despotie régime of Louis Napoleon had its 
outcome in the yet more terrible cataclysm of 1871. 
On the other hand, after fourteen years of Republican govern- 
ment, and seven of complete freedom of the platform and the 
Press, universal suffrage peacefully pronounces the doom of 
a policy which has failed, and a party which it distrusts, and 
millions of Frenchmen record their votes without a single act 
of violence or breach of the peace. No more striking instance 
of the enlightening effects of liberty, and the conservative 
tendency of popular institutions, has been witnessed by this 
generation. To see the old system of coercion and repression 
in operation, and the effects it produces, we have only to turn 
to Germany and Austria. If Prince Bismarck would put down 
Social Democracy, let him unmuzzle the Press, and meet error 
with the only weapons by which it can be successfully en- 
countered—argument and discussion. To deny your opponents 
a hearing is a virtual admission that you are unable to con- 
front them; and the “minor state of siege” has probably 
done more to recruit the ranks of Social Democracy than all 
the efforts of the police have done to deplete them. 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that Anarchism 
is completely quenched in France. It has still partisans, and 
they will doubtless continue to make themselves heard; but 
scrutin de liste has practically given them a political death- 
stroke. Neither they nor their revolutionary allies of less 
advanced views are anywhere strong enough to put forward 
lists of their own with any hope of carrying their men, and 
under the system of list-voting an independent candidate has 
not the least chance of success. On the principle of throwing 
a sprat to catch a whale, the more advanced Republicans may 
on occasion include in their lists the names of two or three 
ordinary (not revolutionary) Socialists, in the hope of thereby 
inducing Socialist electors to vote the entire ticket. This is 
the case just now in Paris, where Radicals of every shade are 
sinking their differences and closing up their ranks to 
meet the enemy by whom their supremacy has been so rudely 
shaken. No more incongruous political team was probably 
ever got together. Barodet is coupled with Clémenceau, 
Allain Targé with Raspail. Ives Guyot, an orthodox econo- 
mist, whose books have been translated by the Cobden Club, is 
in the same boat with Basly, a sot-disant workman who has 
made a fortune by selling strong drink to miners and organising 
strikes ; and Dr. Paul Bert, who has been a member of more 
than one Opportunist Ministry, is cheek-by-jowl with Roche- 
fort, who denounces Opportunists as the bane of the country, 
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his head. These gentlemen entreat Republicans of every sort 
to rally to their support, and vote the list, the whole list, and 
nothing but the list; and there is little doubt that at to- 
morrow’s balloting all the thirty-four comprised in the list 
will be elected, and that Paris, by an unanimous vote, will reject 
both militant Communism and Ferryan Opportunism. But be 
the result what it may, doctrinaire Jacobinism, of which Oppor- 
tunism is only a phase, as well as militant Communism, has 
suffered a reverse from the effects of which it is not likely 
soon to recover. The Radicals have declared against them, 
so have the Conservatives ; and men who the other day were 
applauding the policy of M. Ferry to the echo, are now the loudest 
in denouncing the ex-Premier and all his works. Whether the 
Democracy have saved the Republic time alone can tell; but 
they have certainly saved the State from a great danger, and 
if the Republican majority do not profit by the lesson, and 
adopt a policy of peace, retrenchment, and moderation, they 
will have only themselves to blame for the further retribution 
which will be sure, sooner or later, to overtake them. 





THE LIBERALISING OF LAWYERS. 


GENERATION ago the Conservatism of lawyers was 
proverbial. The attorney, or solicitor, or proctor of 

the pre-Reform period was the most hide-bound, narrow- 
minded, dry-as-dust specimen of humanity that could be con- 
ceived. The Bar and the Bench, with one or two conspicuous 
exceptions, were equally Conservative. Toryism was bred in 
the bone and came out in the flesh. Nurtured in a pedantic 
and antiquated system of procedure, versed wholly in books 
and documents, and, when dealing with men, dealing as a rule 
with the landed and Tory classes, the conveyancer, the 
Chancery practitioner, and the country attorney could only by 
a miracle become the children of light. With the reforms in 
Court procedure which followed the Reform Act the Bar were 
emancipated, and a generation of Liberal barristers sprang 
up, who changed the popular conception of a great lawyer 
from that of the honest Tory, such as Eldon, and the 
scheming Tory, such as Lyndhurst, for the cultured 
broad-mindedness of Cockburn, the sturdy Liberalism of 
Wood, and the cynical indifferentism of Bethell. The repu- 
tation of the late Lord Justice James, the late Master of 
the Rolls, Sir George Jessel, and the late Lord Cairns, to say 
nothing of those now living who carried the Judicature Acts, 
has confirmed the impression that on the Bench at least there 
is no lack of reforming energy in matters legal. Of the pro- 
minent men at the Bar—perhaps in consequence of a keen per- 
ception as to who would be the distributors of the loaves and 
fishes—it is difficult to name more than half a dozen of forensic 
reputation who were not to be found on the Liberal side of the 
House of Commons, while even many of those who, like Sir 
John Holker, were not on that side, were equally keen sup- 
porters of legal reforms. But the belief has generally pre- 
vailed that the other branch of the legal profession had not 
been permeated to the same extent with the modern spirit. 
Solicitors have been credited, rightly or wrongly, with a love 
of long law-suits, as contributing to long bills. Family solicitors 
have been publicly accused before Committees and Commis- 
sions on law reform as being the main promoters and 
supporters of family entails and settlements. The idea of 
an absolute owner of the family property has struck 
them with horror, because the possible dispersion of the 
family property was too likely to be accompanied with 
the disappearance of the family fees. Once get the land 
into settlement, and, what with jointures and charges for 
younger children, and mortgages and appointments of new 
trustees and resettlements, and every now and then an action 
to restrain the tenant-for-life from cutting down timber, or an 
administration action to determine some moot point of con- 
struction of the settlement, a pretty continuous flow was 
established of six-and-eightpences to the solicitor, and of 
guineas to his brother or son at the Bar, which kept two families 
out of the property besides that of the owner. But now-a-days 
the old family solicitor is becoming a rara avis. So far as he 
exists, he is generally conveyancing partner in a big firm ; and if 
not he himself, yet his partners are brought into contact with 
men of business and the concerns of business life. He cannot 
help being made to feel that small profits and quick returns 
are, after all, the best maxims in law as in trade. He learns 
to regard the law’s delays not as the beneficent establishment 
of a perpetual pension to himself out of the pockets of one or 
two great clients, but as an obstruction to the stream of many 
clients and many jobs. In fact, the lawyer has begun to see 











that his interest is identical with that of his client, and that 
the quicker the procedure, the quicker comes the practice 
Another factor that has also leavened, and is leavening still 
more every day the body of solicitors, is the greater infusion of 
educated men. A generation ago a solicitor was caught youn 
thrust into an office at seventeen, and remained there for the 
rest of his life. An Oxford or Cambridge man as an attorney 
would have been a prodigy. Now, University men from 
Oxford and Cambridge, from London and the Victoria Uni. 
versity, flock in crowds to the Incorporated Law Society. They 
are penetrating the profession with the notion of legal science 
and legal principles, and, what is more important, with general 
culture. The result is that instead of being a merely obstruc. 
tive body, full of nothing but fine, old-crusted Tory prejudice 
they are beginning to see the necessity of mingling modern 
instances with the old saws. The proceedings of the meeting 
of the Incorporated Law Society at Liverpool this year are a 
timely reminder of this fact. It is clear from them that the 
profession is not, as the Duke of Marlborough has lately been 
maintaining with considerable strength of language in the 
Times, the main cause of obstruction in legal reforms. The 
address of the able President, Mr. Henry Roscoe, equally with 
the papers read by independent members and the general tone 
of the discussion, show that solicitors cannot at least be said to 
be behind squires or dukes in their desire to promote progress 
and advance reforms. 

The Incorporated Law Society, by itself and its branches, 
includes nearly all the largest firms in the towns, as well as 
the most active of the younger men, and a fair proportion of 
country practitioners. When, therefore, we find the President 
prepared to accept a succession-duty on land; Mr. Bryce’s 
Infants’ Bill; the compulsory enfranchisement of copyholds; 
reform of the Lunacy Laws; the abolition of the last remaining 
restrictions on the competency of witnesses in criminal cases, 
by the admission of prisoners, their husbands, or wives to give 
evidence ; and a considerable relaxation in the restrictions on 
trustees, it cannot fairly be said that the profession he repre- 
sents are as a body averse to reforms. When, further, we find 
another member advocating the support of the profession being 
given to the abolition of the Law of Primogeniture and of 
estates tail, and several strongly supporting leasehold enfran- 
chisement, it can hardly be said that solicitors are an exclu- 
sively Conservative body. Perhaps the most remarkable paper 
in the direction of reform was that read by Mr. John Hunter, 
the senior partner in an old-established firm of “ family” 
solicitors of the highest standing in Lincoln’sInn. The reforms 
advocated by him were such as would have made Lord Eldon’s 
hair stand on end ; and if they had been put forward by some 
politicians, would have been condemned as revolutionary and 
ridiculous. He certainly went to the root of the matter, and 
proposed a complete scheme of land-law reform embracing nine 
points. The most important and least technical were the 
prohibition of the creation of any estate in land except fee- 
simple or leases for terms certain,—that is, ordinary occupa- 
tion, building or mining leases ; the non-recognition of trusts 
as attached to the land, so that a man might give his land to 
trustees in trust for someone else, but the trustees would have 
absolute power to deal with the land as owners, that on the 
death of the owner land would vest in the executor, as money 
does now ; a grant of land in a deed would be understood to con- 
vey the fee-simple unless expressly stated to the contrary ; and 
the period of limitation for the recovery of land should be cut 
down to the same period as that for the recovery of money 
debts,—viz., six years. It is obvious that if these reforms 
were carried out a simple system of registration of title 
would follow as a matter of course. If trusts were not 
recognised in land any more than in Consols, or railway 
stocks, or ships, the registration of the legal owner would 
be as simple in the one case as in the other, subject 
only to the completion of the cadastral survey, which 
is a mere matter of money. In that case the lawyer's 
charges would cease to be a matter of moment, because the 
lawyer would be, as he ought to be, dispensed with altogether. 
In the case of mortgages, no doubt the lawyer would still have 
to be employed, but that is because the lawyer is the money- 
lender or commission agent as regards loans on land, not 
because of his legal services. Without discussing these or any 
other proposals more in detail, it is perfectly evident that a 
profession, the leading and solid, not the mere juvenile and 
clientless, members of which can put forward, and put forward 
not without support, such many and varied schemes of reform, 
is not open to the reproach of immobility, still less to that of 
obstruction, in the fancied interests of the profession. On the 
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contrary, from the President to the readers of papers, and the 
debaters on the papers, one and all pronounced in favour 
of speedy justice and the cheap and speedy transfer of land as 
being in their own interests. It is, of course, too much to expect 
that any profession should be one and all eager for reforms which 
would give them a great deal to learn, as well as a great deal 
to unlearn ; but it is no slight matter that members of a pro- 
fession which has so potent a private influence on man—more 
potent even than that of the doctor or the clergyman—should 
be willing, not merely to discuss, but to advocate, extensive 
amendments of the law. It is to be hoped that the less en- 
lightened members of it will bear in mind the wise advice of 
their President :—‘t We as a class have exceptional power for 
good or for evil in all matters affecting the changes brought 
about by alteration of our laws and institutions; and I trust 
and believe that we shall use those powers with wisdom and 
moderation, and in so doing help on, rather than obstruct, the 
great work which lies before us.”’ 








MODERN MARVELS. 

HE success of Mr. Haggard’s wonderful story, “ King 
Solomon’s Mines,”* is not due exclusively to its merits, 
though these are great, the romance being one of the most 
exciting of its kind ever published in a modern language,— 
decidedly superior to the best of Jules Verne’s, and surpassing 
even Herman Melville’s “ Kaloolah,” which few people in Eng- 
land seem to have read, but which we should previously have 
placed at the head of this department of literary art. It has a 
charm which is not in itself, but in the appeal it makes to a 
hungry desire or hope which is probably latent in all men, and 
certainly crops out in the minds of all civilised men,—the 
desire that the lust of wonder should be fully and, so to 
speak, honestly satiated; the hope that men will discover 
some day somewhere something that shall leave them suffi- 
ciently, or it may be permanently, astonished. Asiatics have 
always expected this gratification to come to them by the road 
of “magic,’—that is, the suspension of the natural forces 
through individual will or knowledge, displayed sometimes by 
means akin in form to chemical transmutations, sometimes by 
intercourse with spiritual, or at least non-terrestrial, beings. To 
delight an Asiatic, therefore, you must either talk of magical 
stones, or enchanted carpets, or elixirs of life, or swords with spells 
cut into their steel, or introduce Jinns and Afreets among the 
personages of the drama. No novel will ever have the hold 
among Asiatics of the story of Aladdin; and Solomon owes his 
matchless repute in Asia, not to his wisdom or his wealth, but 
to his sovereignty over the Powers of the Air. The elder Euro- 
peans, our immediate forefathers, though they, too, delighted 
in a kind of magic, revelled in ghost-stories, and have left 
among the peasantry of many countries an immovable belief in 
the possibility of Transformation, were more pleased to satisfy 
their hunger for marvels by believing in wondrous feats, in 
armies slaughtered by one man, in knights cloven down to the 
waist by the blows of one mighty arm. Their descendants, un- 
able to believe in magic, except in the thin, half-hearted way 
which induced Princes to worship and to imprison Cagliostro, 
or modern Frenchmen to pay Home a visit in full conviction that 
he was an impostor, and little interested in feats of strength, seek 
a similar gratification in discovery,—scientific, antiquarian, or 
geographical. They say they are athirst for information, and that 
is true; but they are also athirst for something else,—namely, 
the gratification of the desire called wonder. They want to be 
astonished, to hear of something which develops surprise to the 
utmost, something which shall leave them aghast or agape, or 
in some tumult of the intellectual blood, for days. They wish the 
something to be true, if possible, or at all events to seem true; but 
youcan detect the difference between their feeling and intelligent 
curiosity by the credulity, the often quite momentary credulity, 
accompanying it. They will believe for an hour anything, 
and this even when the thing to be believed stirs no superstition 
and agrees with no preconceived idea. One can hardly conceive 
of the story claiming to be true about a “ discovery,” especially 
I science, or antiquarian research, or geography, which would, 
during a short period, over-tax the belief of Londoners or 
Parisians. If a man at the Cape, signing Mr. Gill’s name, 
telegraphed that Venus had fallen into the ocean, and that ten 
new continents therefore awaited exploration, the run on the 
journals would make the newsboys’ fortunes, and nobody would 
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be sceptical till bed-time. A new object-glass which showed 
the observer the faces of the people in Mars, the petrified 
body of Og, the King of Basan, a cave full of mummies 
forty feet high, a new island in the Pacific where all grass was 
blue, and which was towed about by tame whales,—anything 
would be believed for the day, if the news only came by 
telegraph in the regular way, and from a respectable source. 
So strong is the appetite, that we have often wondered that the 
Barnums of Europe show so little courage and enterprise, and 
that somebody does not make a fortune by exhibiting a Roman 
Emperor turned into porphyry by an early process of embalm- 
ing—Nero would do best, because the world remembers him, 
and they are selling petrified Aztec eyes at this moment—or 
better far, by showing the two Tables of Stone on which were 
inscribed the Law. Mr. Haggard, in finding Solomon’s Mines 
in Southern Africa and describing the marvels which protected 
them, sets loose, with rare though peculiar skill, a mental motor 
that is stronger than imagination, and found among more men, 
existing as it often does in its highest strength among the dull. 


We wonder, now that the whole earth is being searched as 
with a microscope, and that we are really approaching its 
secret places—the centre of Africa, the great unexplored islands 
like New Guinea and inner Borneo, the North Pole and the 
long valleys of Northern Thibet; that thousands are hunting in 
the scientific field; and that antiquarians are inquiring about 
really interesting antiquities, the origins of the races and of the 
States, —whether we shall ever find anything really marvellous, 
anything which will deflect the whole current of human thought, 
or even make us question the accuracy of what we know. We 
doubt it greatly. One can dream of such things,—say, of a 
mountain transcending all human experience in New Guinea; 
or a depression of miles in the earth’s surface between, say, 
the Desert of Gobi and Lhassa, a depression by which we might 
penetrate a little below the outer skin of the world, and know geo- 
logical facts at which we now only guess. Man discovered a 
thing as startling when he convinced himself that the sky was 
not a solid. Or, say—for that is perhaps better and would startle 
cultivated mankind more effectually—that we found in Australia 
a buried city, skeletons and all, preserved like Herculaneum, 
and full of evidences of a high civilisation anterior to all that 
we know of men, and separated by time as well as the ocean 
from all history. Or fancy that we reached the North Pole, and 
found a new race there, human beings, yet with some peculiarity, 
say, sky-blue hair, which unmistakably cut them off from the 
known races of man. Or imagine—and for this we need fix on no 
locality—that we found early Man, indubitable early man, not 
to be denied by theologians any more than by savants, patent 
to Dr. Benson as to Sir John Lubbock, and found him 
superior, and not inferior, to man as he now is; found proof, that 
is, of the Duke of Argyll’s hypothesis that we are but rising again 
after having descended from a level higher than we have yet 
reached. Or to stand on another plane, dream for a moment 
of a ghastly rumour spreading over Europe, soon to be verified, 
that the master-chemist of the day had discovered and had 
revealed the means of firing water, and that earth was there- 
fore at the mercy of the first misanthrope of high chemical 
attainments; or that a great surgeon, given to wild ex- 
periments with electricity, had made what doctors, they 
whisper, dream of as only just beyond hope,—a light so con- 
centrated and so searching that the physician could look through 
his patient and see past all question or error what was wrong. 
Dream of that or of a method of thought-reading actually found 
out and verified, so that whenever it was applied lying would be 
for ever rendered impossible or useless. Or, once again, not to 
waste time in such a speculation, think of a method—a prac- 
tical method—suddenly occurring to mechanicians whereby the 
rush of the earth on its course through space could be utilised 
as a force,and human labour be rendered almost needless by an 
exhaustless and tireless method of developing electric energy, 
which it would then be necessary only to distribute. It is alla 
dream. Geography has nothing to give us beyond a few mines; 
a plant or two—possibly even one that will grow like rye, yet 
bear like wheat; and, it may be, a few drugs—perhaps, to the 
despair of publicans, a sedative that has no reaction. Coca is 
nearly that—not quite ; and some Chinamen or Bornese may be 
better informed than were the Peruvian savages who found out 
that marvellous antidote to fatigue. The antiquarians will not 
find the buried city older than all history, or older than Man, 
though they may find the mountain palace of the Incas and its 
stores of gold; or may possibly settle the most interesting of 
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the disputed points, the origin of the native peoples of 
America ; or the original oneness of the races which have from 
time to time assumed the dominance or leadership of the world. 
More may be found in the scientific path, for science is 
but young, and we do not yet know the “whys” of anything 
—not even why opium produces sleep, or why alcohol sets minds 
on fire—but discovery will probably be either insignificant, 
or so gradual that no one step will gratify fully the longing for 
wonder, That has been gratified, so far-as we can remember, only 
once in this half-century. The phonograph did, for a limited 
circle, gratify it intensely; while a much more marvellous dis- 
covery, the value of spectrum analysis, which has so indefinitely 
increased the range of certainty about the material constitution 
of the universe, revealed itself too slowly for the produc- 
tion of surprise. The total of advance in each generation 
may be great—though the English fancy that it will be 
perpetual rests on no evidence, and is opposed to the 
experience of the immense majority of mankind—but advance 
by mental cataclysms is most improbable, though one, as has 
been said, occurred in the fifteenth century, when suddenly the 
solid heaven rolled away, and showed us infinite space. The 
greatest moral change of the modern world—the birth of 
sympathy as an active force—came, if we count by years instead 
of centuries, very slowly; and of intellectual changes we can 
recognise clearly only one, and that excites no wonder. It is 
even difficult to perceive, unless you watch children closely ; but 
if they are watched, it becomes, we think, perceptible, that the 
Western mind, for good or evil, is releasing itself by some change 
in its very structure from dependance on authority. To say 
what we mean in an unmistakeable, but therefore too unquali- 
fied a fashion, men are born with harder brains. That process 
is, of course, imperceptible, except at long intervals; and so we 
imagine will be all great changes in all the departments of 
knowledge and of thought. They will benefit or injure us, but 
they will not satiate the desire of wonder. 





BEAU BRUMMELL. 

W* are seldom more deceived than when we try to compare 
; our own generation either for good or for evil with 
one of those that have gone before it. The necessary conditions 
of a just comparison are absent. It is impossible to be 
thoroughly informed ; it is equally impossible to be thoroughly 
impartial. Our self-censure and our self-praise are alike apt to 
be exaggerated and unfair. Still, there are matters upon which 
we may be permitted, with the reserve that they concern 
manners rather than morality, to congratulate ourselves. We 
may claim a distinct improvement, for instance, in the common- 
sense at least of society that the creature which our fathers or 
grandfathers called a “beau” is extinct. We say that it is 
extinct, though we are perfectly well aware that species closely 
resembling it exist, as, indeed, they have always existed. 
Alcibiades was a “ beau,” with his curled and perfumed locks, 
his gorgeous tunics, his shield inlaid with ivory and gold. But 
then he was a distinguished citizen. Some at least of his 
extravagances—the seven chariots, for instance, which he ran 
simultaneously in the Olympic course—were a national dis- 
tinction. He was an effective orator, and, to say the least, a 
capable General. Had he been a mere fop, he certainly would 
not have been a success. And the “beau” of to-day, or even 
of the days which only the oldest among us can remember, has, 
and always has had, to be something more than a fop if his 
notoriety was to be of any use to him. Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Lytton in their youth, and even somewhat beyond their 
youth, were fops; but it would be safe to say that their eccen- 
tricities and extravagances, their stays, their gorgeous vests, 
their padded coats, and many-coloured overcoats, would have 
won but a passing stare from their own generation, and been 
utterly forgotten by the next, but that they were the surface 
oddities of men who had won, or were likely to win, distinction 
in politics or literature. And the “beau” of to-day, whom we 
recognise under the name of the “ wsthete,” must have some- 
thing to show beyond his sunflowers or lilies, and the delicately 
assorted tints of his garments. He must be either artist or 
poet; for the ruder or severer taste of the new democracy 
seems to discourage personal display in its leaders, and 
regards askance, if it does not condemn, a flower in the 
buttonhole of a statesman. His art, it is true, may be feeble, 
and his verse indifferent, or worse; but he must have at least 
the claim. It will not be enough to parade a person, however 
gifted by nature, however tastefully or brilliantly adorned by 


a s 
art. But Beau Brummell, whose curious life by the late Captain 
Jesse has just been republished in an edition of appropriate 
costliness,* was nothing but a beau; and Brummell was the 
most perfect specimen, if he was the last of his kind. The best. 
known of his predecessors, Beau Nash, had performed Other 
functions besides that of being ornamental. We may not be 
inclined to assign a very high rank among human occupations 


least had—its utility. Nash gave the air of fashion, and there. 
fore of prosperity, to the Assembly-room and Pump-room of 
Bath. The city regarded him, and not without reason, ag 
its second founder, and paid him appropriate honours in life 
and death. In the species, as finally and fully developed in 
Brummell, the organ of utility, so to speak, has disappeared ; we 
see the fop, and nothing else ; but we see him becoming, to the 
shame of his generation, on the mere strength of his foppery, 
a power in society. The history of his success seems almost 
incredible as we read it; we look, but we look in vain, for 
personal qualities which may help us to account for it, and we 
are forced to attribute it to the stupendous and exceptional folly 
of the times in which he flourished. His birth was not dis. 
tinguished, for though his father was a successful placeman, his 
grandfather had been a confectioner, and had let lodgings in 
Bond Street. He was not rich, for his fortune never amounted 
to more than £30,000, and was soon impaired by extravagance 
and play; his literary ability was not more than hundreds of 
his contemporaries possessed, and did not reach beyond writing 
indifferent vers de société. Still he set himself the task of con- 
quering the social world of his day, and this task he accom. 
plished. His biographer is careful to defend him from the 
charge of being a dandy ; and if a dandy means an extravagant 
dresser, he is successful in his defence. Extravagantly dressed 
means ill-dressed; and the age, with all its follies, was not so 
foolish as to elect an ill-dressed man as the dictator of its social con- 
venances. Brummell, says Captain Jesse, “ determined to be the 
best-dressed man in London ;’’ and after getting rid of the natural 
weakness, which at first beset him, of changing his dress too 
frequently, he attained his object. This made him the intimate 
friend of princes, the arbiter elegantiarum whose mere greeting 
was a passport into the most exclusive society, and had, therefore, 
a value beyond money. ‘‘ You owe me five hundred pounds,” 
said a man who sought the entrée into the circle of fashion to 
the Beau, when his career was drawing to a close—*I have 
paid you,” said Brummell, “ Paid me!” said the man, “ when ?”— 
““When ?” answered Brummell. ‘ Why, when I was standing 
at the window at White’s, and said as you passed,—‘ Ah, how 
do you, Jemmy ?’” Wit, of course, is one of the conditions of 
social success, and Brummell had some sort of claim toit. Yet, 
unless even more than usual of its spirit has evaporated, his 
wit is barely distinguishable from impudence. ‘This quality 
rose in him almost to the height of an inspiration, and produced, 
if nothing else, at least that sense of incongruity which is one of 
the necessary conditions of effective humour. Here is a story 
which has the merit of being less hackneyed than most that are 
told about him. An ex-officer in the Army, who had had the 
misfortune to have his nose shot or sabred off in the Peninsula, 
was told that Brummell had reported of him that he had never 
held a commission, but was nothing more than a retired hatter. 
He called upon the Beau and demanded satisfaction. Brummell 
promptly and energetically denied that he had ever spread the 
disparaging rumour. But when the Captain was about to take 
his leave, gratified with his success, Brummell followed him to 
the door, and again affirmed that the report was false, giving, 
however, this reason,—* Now that I think of it, I never in my 
life dealt with a hatter without a nose.” The social supremacy 
so strangely won was not upset by any return of society to 
common-sense.- Brummell quarrelled with his Royal patron, 
but seemed little the worse for the exclusion from the 
Prince’s circle, and, indeed, was thought to have come off 
rather the better in the quarrel which followed the old 
intimacy. The Beau ruined himself at the gaming-table, at 
which sums not less than his modest patrimony were nightly 
lost and won with a publicity which would entitle us to be 
severe upon our ancestors, if we could ignore our own Stock 
Exchange. Brummell had no Parliament to pay his debts, and 
was obliged to escape them by a hasty flight to the Continent. 
The story of his latter years exhibits a moral which hasa0 
need to be pointed. The friends of his prosperity were not 











* The Life of George Brummell, Esq., commonly called Beau Brummell, By 





Captain Jesse. Revised aud Annotated Edition, 2 vols. London: John % 
Nimmo, 1886, 
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gukind,—ungrateful would scarcely be the word, for he had 
Jone nothin g which could call for gratitude. Liberal presents 
wore sent to him ; and if his fall had taught him the commonest 
jegson of prudence, he might have ended his days in comfort. 
Bat he had learnt little or nothing. As time went on some of 
his. old acquaintances died, and some became indifferent or 
weary of incessant demands. The poor creature sank into more 
and more humiliating depths of poverty. The man whose ward- 
yobe had been the admiration and envy of London was reduced 
toasingle pair of trousers, and looked decent only in winter, 
when he could cover the deficiencies of his wardrobe with a 
cloak. The Nemesis of foppery was upon him. The old 
fastidiousness gave place to a neglect which made him 
repulsive to his neighbours, and the man who had made a 
favour of his very greeting was banished to his own chamber, 
lest he should offend the guests of a third-rate inn. It is plea- 
gant to find that a little ray of light cheered up the last scene of 
all. He was removed to the hospital of the Bon Sauveur, an 
institution for the treatment of the imbecile which was managed 
by an uncloistered sisterhood. There, in the room which 
Bourrienne had occupied before him, he spent the last eighteen 
months of his life. ‘*I never was so comfortable in all my life,” 
he said to an old acquaintance; “I have all I wish to eat, and 
such a large fire.” And there he died, with a prayer—almost 
the first, we are told, which he is known to have uttered—upon 
his lips. One of the silliest, if not of the most noxious, phases 
of human folly may be said to have reached in him its most 
characteristic development. 


PARTY SPIRIT. 

HERE never can have been a time when it was more neces- 
sary than in our own to give a just and candid apprecia- 
tion to all that we sum up under the name of a party. It is not 
probable that the name had as much significance in any former 
day as it has in ours. The feelings which it calls up are cer- 
tainly more definite, and perhaps stronger, than anything that 
Englishmen, at all events, can associate with patriotism. They 
do not realise what they mean by their country, as they realise 
what they mean by their party. It would be otherwise if the 
existence of England as an independent nation were in any way 
threatened. ‘he sense of corporate unity is always roused 
under pressure from without; but as it is, the party forms, there 
is no doubt, a much more obvious and sensible bond than the 
country does, and as an object of loyalty is brought far more 
distinctly before the eyes of every member of the political world. 
A few words at such a time on the claims and the dangers of 
political zeal can hardly be thrown away, unless they be them- 
selves idle and meaningless. We would invite our readers to 
consider, while the atmosphere of an impending election gives 
meaning and purpose to the phrase, alike the dangers and the 

alvantages that belong to a strong spirit of party. 

There are several reasons why this feeling should at the 
present day be roused to a peculiar vividness. It was formerly 
held in check by influences which are now comparatively feeble, 
and those which are most characteristic of our own time are 
adapted to stimulate and strengthen it. When the State recog- 
nises invisible power as its superior, there is a natural protest 
azainst the overwhelming sense of importance in any political 
principle; and this recognition, as an actual foree in poli- 
tical life, is growing feebler every day. It not that 
religion is always an opponent of party spirit. High- 
Church feeling and Low-Church feeling have reinforced 
party zeal as much as any political view whatever. But still, 
in former times, there was a dim sense of some stable element 
in human affairs, something which the efforts of politicians 
could not touch. Our ancestors recognised the Divine govern- 
ment of the world as one of those things which are to be taken 
for granted, and we, where we recognise it at all, require that 
it shall be a matter of individual conviction. There is great 
significance in that change. The conventional secular dialect 
of the past pointed to something that lay behind the differences 
of Whig and Tory, and in their relation to which they occupied 
Common ground. Individuals believe in this just as firmly as 
ever they did; but those who disbelieve it no longer feel that the 
Weight of authority is against them. Quite the contrary. We 
are constantly reading fluent and vigorous political argument 
in which it is not urged, but assumed, that the difference between 
a Radical and Conservative Administration is conterminous with 
the whole difference between good and evil for those who are sub- 
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jected to it. We may almost say that Heaven and Hell have come 
down to earth. They are transplanted from theology to politics. 
The hope of an infinite bliss, the dread of an infinite woe, has 
passed from the unseen to the seen order of things, and the 
efforts of those with whom it lies to bring about either, are flooded 
with an accession of zeal which formerly found other channels. 

A somewhat similar change, though in a much less degree, 
has taken place with regard to patriotism, or to that sense of 
one’s country for which it is desirable that we had some less 
ambitious name. Itis feebler than it was, and has to some extent 
been replaced by the sense of class. The facilities of locomotion 
and the rapidity of communication have done much in the last 
half-century to soften the difference between one country and 
another, while nothing at-all in the meantime has been done to 
soften the difference between one class and another; and now 
that the English tongue is spoken over so large a proportion of 
the earth’s surface, the potent influence of language, as a binding 
power, is considerably weakened. A working-man is a working- 
man first and an Englishman afterwards. All the elements of 
patriotism are absorbed into a feeling for the interests of 
those whose occupations and difficulties are identical with 
his own. Class feeling contains in solution all the good 
and all the evil which party spirit displays. Apart from a 
sympathy with the difficulties and sufferings of the lower class, 
from the sense of peculiar responsibility in the higher class, 

Radicalism and Conservatism alike would lack all that supplies 
their strongest {impulse, even if their intellectual justification 
remained as it is. 

That party spirit has been strengthened by the decay of religion 
and of patriotism, or, at all events, that wherever these decay, a 
certain amount of energy is released for its service—this will be 
readily granted. Perhaps it will seem fanciful to associate with: 
these causes the influence of physical science. But suppose there 
had been, when railroads were first thought of, a set of men who 
went about persuading people that the expansive force of steam. 
was a curious delusion; grant them wealth, power, and in- 
fluence to communicate their unbelief to others, so that the rail- 
road system of the country had been set up much later, and then 
imagine the hostility which these persons would have roused, 
when once their theory was exploded. Now something like that 
feeling has come over the world of politics with regard to all 
theory that is disbelieved. Men see before their eyes, daily and 
hourly, the illustrations which bring home to them the meaning 
of knowledge. They see that no injury that an enemy can do 
his fellow-men would be so great as that effected by the most 
devoted philanthropist who communicated some important and 
erroneous belief. Of course, we do not mean that this is any 
discovery of our own time. It is a part of the very mean- 
ing of Truth; but to apprehend the meaning of Truth is 
not an inheritance of every human being. That true thought 
meaus prosperous action is no revelation of physical science ; 
but physical science has,aas it were, translated it into a 
language which all may read. People see—not thinkers, 
but average men and women—that life is made enormously 
easier for our generation than for that of our fathers because 
we know more. Knowledge has two foes—ignorance and error. 
Now certainly there could not be vehement opposition in 
matters of political principle if both parties were right. It 
is not impossible that both parties should be wrong. Truth may 
be nowhere, but error must be somewhere—error of the most 
important nature, error affecting the welfare of millions—and this 
conviction is being propagated with all the energy that men have 
to bestow on what they care most about. Probably this was never 
felt quite in the same way in any previous age. It was formerly 
rather a question of what cause ought to prevail; of course it is 
that still, but it is also seen much more clearly that the question 
is whether a nation shall be prosperous or miserable. To have 
this brought home to the mind of the average man is to have all 
political feeling made keener, more polemic and more intense— 
it is to quicken party spirit. 

The ordinary associations of language turn this statement 
to an expression of regret. And yet, if we merely change 
the form of expression, and say that these changes have done 
much to quicken public spirit, we make our expression 
one of satisfaction. It is a pity that the English language 
is so much stamped with these associations; we should 
be better off if we could sometimes describe a change with- 
out either approving or condemning it. On the whole, the 
advantages of party spirit may be left to speak for themselves. 
To care for the spread of principles which embody what seems 
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true is unquestionably the duty of every one; and though 
this is not the description of party spirit that will most com- 
mend itself to the reader of newspapers, it is a description of 
what is good in it. And so far as party spirit includes the 
sense of a strong bond with those who share our views, it is a 
gain. It may almost be said that the whole moral progress of 
mankind lies in the spirit of association. The deliverance from 
selfishness, at all events, we firmly believe, lies not in altruism, 
but in a right apprehension and application of the corporate 
spirit. Not in the balance of J and he, but in the exchange of I 
for we, lies the way to a true human rightness. Every bond, 
therefore, which makes a man feel for a few other people as he 
feels for himself, forms a stage in that process of moral develop- 
ment by which he is at last trained to feel for all. To love one’s 
neighbour as oneself, not to live for others, is the right starting- 
point for perfect unselfishness; and to imagine that to love 
one’s neighbour is to hate one’s enemy, in spite of the long 
tradition of the belief, is a great error. Nevertheless, it has 
never yet happened in the history of this world that any bond 
failed to divide as well as to join. Every “we” creates a 
“they,” and in some ways the antagonism thus implied is a 
more dangerous one than that of mere selfishness. All low 
motives strengthen those antagonisms which belong to sel- 
fishness, but all low and many high motives strengthen 
those antagonisms which belong to corporate unity. There 
is no bond, how sacred soever, that may not become mainly 
a source of opposition to those who do not share it. The 
strength of ancient life was closely allied with that hateful 
spirit which found its extreme exhibition in slavery; that 
reverence for the State which was the religion of the old world 
was inextricably intertwined with hostility to those whom the 
State excluded; and the latter is much the most obvious element 
to the student of history. In the development of modern life 
perhaps there is no more important crisis than that change by 
which the class rather than the nation has tended to become 
the unit in the grouping of human sympathies, a transition 
which made itself manifest in the great crisis known as the 
French Revolution, a crisis to which we stand too near to 
estimate it with perfect impartiality. Its dangers are obvious. 
The sympathy with a class, how large so ever be that class, is 
apt to be a more narrowing influence than the sympathy with a 
nation, how small soever be that nation. A nation is a great 
thing—it is historic, elevating, remote from anything vulgar. A 
class is suggestive of prejudice, of pettiness; it embodies all 
those sympathies which a man should indulge warily. But 
considerations like these are confessedly one-sided. Perhaps 
class sympathy may, in the education of mankind, prove nearer 
a true human sympathy than even national feeling is. Its 
present aspect is unlovely and often vulgar; but if it is purified 
and refined from selfishness, if it become sympathy not with a 
man’s own class, but with the class which most needs sympathy, 
it will be the love of the neighbour, not as it was understood by 
him who “ desired to justify himself,” by them who “ passed by 
on the other side,” but as it was understood by Christ. 

Still, it is an important truth that the love of the nation em- 
bodies that love of kindred which is, on the whole, the safest form 
of the corporate spirit, and the love of the party embodies that 
elective love which is the element of danger in this spiritual group- 
ing. Our party embodies all that makes up the most cherished 
possessions of self. Our tastes, our prejudices, our preferences, 
—all are woven in with the web of a party ; it embodies all that 
we choose. We do not, it may be said, choose our convictions. 
We do not choose them in the sense that we choose a curtain or 
a carpet ; we are not aware of a particular moment at which they 
become ours, while before that time they stood outside of us. In 
this sense we make hardly any important decision of life. But 
we choose them in the sense that our whole individuality—all 
that a man means when he says “I’’—goes out to grasp them, 
in the sense that they bear the strongest stamp of our idiosyn- 
crasies, of everything that makes up character. Is there no 
danger here of the antipathy becoming the stronger element? 
Men being what they are, is it not probable that all the tempta- 
tions which go to make men selfish will tend to make them 
partisans P 

Many would auswer with a negative. Of course, there 
is such a thing as interested and insincere adherence to a party. 
This man may adopt Conservatism because he sees that it will 
bring him into good society ; that man may become a Radical be- 
cause he finds that he can gain influence with the masses, and thus 
acquire another sort of importance. But how, it may be urged, 





a — 
can a man who is sincerely convinced that the furtherance of 
either the Conservative or the Radical interest is for the welfare 
of mankind, care too much for the success of his party? We 
cannot surely overrate the welfare of mankind. We cannot do 
too much and wish too much that that cause should prevail 
which seems to us the best for every human being. Let 
us allow that it is impossible to feel too much desire for the 
welfare of mankind ; and that if the welfare of mankind doeg de. 
pend wholly on political arrangements, then that we cannot indeed 
say that there is no danger in party spirit, for it will sometimes 
be found that in the struggle for power the principles of & party 
are sacrificed to the interests of the men who compose that 
party ; but that we may say that these dangers are of a perfectly 
plain and open kind, and just as palpable as human selfish. 
ness. Now, what we would urge is not only that party spirit 
should be true to its principles, but that it should keep a certain 
proportion and subordination in the hierarchy of moral claim; 
that it should be on its guard against its own temptations, as well 
as those which come to it from the selfishness of individuals, All 
duty is the choice of the nobler. Hardly anything that seems 
good to one human being seems bad to another. Where human 
beings differ is in the scale of subordination which they are 
ready to apply to good things when only one can be chosen, 
The problem of the legislator is always how to do the least 
harm. An idealfor a nation must always partake of the nature 
of a compromise; and we are not undervaluing the objects of 
party when we urge that they may be bought too dear. The 
best things that the legislator can give mankind are inferior to 
some things which may be sacrificed to obtain them. Nothing 
that Conservative or Radical can gain for Englishmen is go 
important as the habit of seeing that those who disagree with 
us are not all fools and liars. There is no rule more absolute 
than that the principles which concern the welfare of all, should 
take precedence of those which concern the welfare of some. 
Even the welfare of the poor—the most sacred cause, it may 
seem, that can engage the sympathies of man, the cause which 
appeals with special force to all that is best in our day—even 
this should be subordinated to considerations that are absolutely 
universal in their scope. The poor have the first right on our 
sympathies, no doubt; but the first thing in them we must 
care for is what they share with all mankind. 

The claims of party spirit are obvious and unquestionable. 
There is so much to be said for it, that on that side we need say 
nothing. A party is a group of men who have the same ideal, 
the same outlook towards the future, the same backward 
gaze at the past, who are appointed co-operators in that 
work which is one of the most important, certainly one of the 
most interesting, that men are called upon to achieve. Our sym- 
pathy with those who share all that is stamped most indelibly 
with the impress of our own personality, needs no advocate. 
What we need when that sympathy carries us away isa curb, and 
aspur. We need the recollection that there is nothing more 
allied to a man’s self than his opinions, that the sincere and 
disinterested effort to benefit others may be curiously tangled 
with a care for the interests of self,—above all, we need that 
warning expressed in the quaint saying of Plato, that it is “ the 
art of measurement which would save the soul;”’ that it is not 
the estimate of what is good, but the estimate of what is best, 
which holds the key of political wisdom, and guides us to all 
that makes a nation blest. 


WINE MANUFACTURING. 


OME three or four years since, the Paris police des maurs 
made a grand raid among the wine-dealers of the capital, 

and carried off samples of their wares, many of which, on being 
analysed, were found to be either shamefully “watered” or 
largely adulterated with substances hurtful to health. The 
delinquents were of course fined, and their chief desire was 
doubtless to let the untoward event be as speedily as possible 
forgotten. One, however, by a stroke of genius which would not 
have disgraced Napoleon himself, contrived not alone to pluck the 
flower safely from the nettle danger, but to turn his disgrace to 
profitable account. A few days after this gentleman’s conviction, 
his customers received circulars to the following effect :—“ Having 
been fined for selling adulterated wine, and thereby convinced 
that honesty is the best policy, I beg leave to inform you that 
I shall henceforth deal exclusively in sound and pure wines. 
I have revised my prices accordingly, and trust to be favoured 
with a continuance of your custom, for I assure you, on the 
faith of an honest man, that neither I nor any of my com: 
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ee rr . ” 
titors can give you an unsophisticated article for less money. 


The frankness and humour of the “ honest man’s ev confession 
go tickled his customers that they did more business with him 
than before; and an incident which threatened to ruin his trade 
was the means of considerably increasing his profits. But, 
after all, he must have been an inartistic practitioner ; for it is 
quite possible to sophisticate wine without either injuring the 
‘nker’s health (unless he drinks too much) or (which, 
from the wine-dealer’s point of view, is still more im- 

rtant) running the slightest risk of detection or exposure. 
The process by which this result is achieved is known as 
«egtting,”—in other words, mixing the juice of the grape with 
a liquor distilled from currants and raisins. When blended 
according to the rules of art the concoction not only presents 
the taste and appearance of the genuine article, but is intrin- 
sically so like it that the cleverest analyst is unable to detect 
the fraud. As for the ordinary consumer, no blending is neces- 
sary ; he swallows vin aux raisins without the least suspicion 
that he is not drinking excellent vin ordinaire, Macon, or 
Bordeaux, according to the flavour which has been imparted to 
it, or the price which he pays. The inventor of the system 
is M. Joseph Audibert, of Marseilles; and in a brochure* 
which has gone through eight editions, he gives fall direc- 
tis for conducting the new trade with safety and success. 
In his opinion, no occupation can well be more legitimate 
than that of making currant-wine, and vending it as 
the unsophisticated juice of the grape; and that he is not 
alone in this opinion is proved by the fact that, in the South 
of France, wine-factories may be counted by hundreds. “The 
result of my labours,” he exclaims, triumphantly, “has been to 
provide agriculturalists, stricken by the phylloxera, with the 
means of procuring another vintage, and to show merchants and 
dealers how useful to them is this wine, wherewith one may 
imitate every sort of foreign wine so exactly that one cannot 
distinguish the true from the false.” 

The dried grapes most largely employed in the manufacture 
are those of Corinth; in plain English, the best currants vended 
by grocers, and used by housekeepers for the confection of cakes 
and puddings. The currants of Thyra, Samos, and Vourla are 
also in vogue ; but the Corinthian fruit is both the best and the 
most easily manipulated. Moura-flowers have also been tried; 
but the outcome was not satisfactory, the liquor produced from 
them having a bitter taste “sui generis and trés prononcé.” 
All the same, these Moura-flowers have their use; they are 
sometimes fraudulently mixed with genuine currants, to the 
prejudice of the ingenious gentlemen who make a speciality of 
imparting to currant-wine the taste and appearance of the best 
home and foreign vintages. The process of manufacture consists 
essentially in adding to the currants water of a certain tem- 
perature, letting it ferment, and then proceeding as if the 
resulting “must”? were the must of ordinary grapes. But 
the details are somewhat complicated, involving the use of 
apparatus and a manipulation which can only be success- 
fully undertaken by an expert. On a small scale, however, 
anybody who gives his mind to the matter and uses none save 
the very best currants can easily make avery fair “ wine.” The 
quantity of water in which the currants are infused is of course 
regulated by the strength of the liquor it is desired to produce. 
Thus, if you want a wine having from 19 to 20 degrees of alcoholic 
strength, you must add 150 litres of water to 100 kilogrammes 
110 lbs.) of currants; whereas, if you are content with an 
alcoholic strength of 14 to 15 degrees, you will use 225 litres of 
water, and so on. M. Audibert very properly cautions his clients 
against using any sort of water for “ damping their currants,”— 
dirty pond or pit water, for instance, might impair the quality 
of the decoction. Distilled water, and river water which has been 
allowed to settle, give the best results. ‘All the same,” adds 
the ingenious inventor, philosophically, “ any sort of water will 
do for making wine.” he great drawback of raisin or currant 
wine is its whiteness; so that when red wine is wanted—and it 
1s the kind most in demand—the liquor must either be coloured 
or “cut.” ‘The colouring is generally effected by mixing the 
stalks and skins of red grapes (after fermentation) with the 
currants, or adding a little red wine to the “ must.’ The flowers 
sf the rose tremicre (Althwa rosea) are employed for this 
purpose, as also a colouring matter known as colorant vinicole, 
80ld at Marseilles, and guaranteed to be harmless. Fuchsine, 
carmine, sulphate of indigo, and other noxious dyes are strictly 
Prohibited by law, and used only by low dealers and other 





* L’Art de faire les Vins avec les Raisins Secs, Marseille: Douest. 





unprincipled people. The blending—“ marriage,” as it is 
sometimes called—of the artificial with the natural article 
is rather a nice operation, and requires, for its success- 
ful accomplishment, considerable care and thought. The 
wines of Languedoc and Var, for example, by reason of their 
redness and flavour, marry well with the currant-made liquid, 
which may be safely used for that purpose in the proportion of 
fifty per cent., while dealers can add ten per cent. to their stocks 
without the least fear of the coupage being detected by the most 
fastidious of their customers. Coupage, however, is not the 
only method whereby the ravages of phylloxera may be in 
great part repaired. By judicious additions of sugar, dis- 
tilled water, alcohol, and tartar, a certain dealer has succeeded 
in raising the yield of a vineyard which gives generally no 
more than 60 hectolitres of wine to 285 hectolitres; and 
another firm turned, not long ago (in Sadne-et-Loire and the 
Céte d’Or), 2,000 hectolitres of sugared water into a 
wine that deceived the great mass of connoisseurs. As may 
be inferred from M. Audibert’s statement that there are 
hundreds of wine-factories in the South of France, the fer- 
mentation of currants is conducted on an extensive scale, and bids 
fair to become an important national industry. More than one 
neighbouring country has had to take measures for the protec- 
tion of native viticulturists from a competition which is properly 
considered fraudulent and unfair; for though vin aux raisins 
secs may be pleasant to taste and good to drink, it cannot be 
right to vend it as the unsophisticated juice of the grape. This 
is the view taken of the matter by the Government of Geneva, 
who have forbidden, ander penalties, the selling of currant- 
wine except for what it is. But how they are to stop the im- 
portation of properly “married” wine, or prevent innkeepers 
who have both sorts of wine in their cellars from mixing the 
one with the other, does not quite appear—as, albeit the stuff 
made from sugar and tartar reveals its true character to ordinary 
tests, artistic cowpages defy the deftest of chemists. 

In truth, really pure unfortified wine is extremely difficult to 
obtain ; for though nobody suspects the proprietors of such vine- 
yards as those of Margaux and Lafitte of sophisticating their 
products, the great majority of consumers are compelled to put 
up with an article much inferior, and therefore much more liable 
to beadulterated. If the commoner wines were mixed with nothing 
worse than currant-wine, we should, perhaps, have no serious 
cause of complaint, the currant being simply a dried grape ; and 
when “cutters” “damp” it with distilled water, they are only 
restoring to the fruit the moisture of which it has been deprived 
by the sun. But why should not this business be done in Eng- 
land? Currants can be obtained as easily in this country as in 
France, and we have generally a very fine crop of water. Why 
should not the two be mixed, after the directions of M. Audibert, 
coloured (for the benefit of consumers who like to fancy they 
are drinking red wine), and sold as, say, ‘‘ Home-made Claret”? 
For people who demand a superior article it might be “ married” 
with a good French, or still better (as being more likely to be 
genuine), with a good Australian wine. We commend the idea 
to the enterprising multitude who are always ready “ to go into 
a new thing,” provided it is likely to make money. The saving 
in transit-charges alone—(the carriage of water from the South 
of France to the shores of England must be rather expensive) — 
would make a handsome profit, to say nothing of the economy 
that might be effected by dispensing with the services of French 
middlemen and manipulators. 

It is, of course, quite possible that this idea has already been 
acted upon, to a certain extent; for a dark rumour has reached 
us (though we have not been able to trace it to any authentic 
source) that a certain London vinegar manufacturer has added 
to his business the making of bogus wine on the Audibert 
system, and that his best customers are members of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. We need hardly say, how- 
ever, that those gentlemen have not the most remote idea that 
they are drinking either currant wine or “ home-made claret ;” 
and if they are satisfied, who has a right to complain ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SMALL HOLDINGS. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—I am indebted to Mr. Newborn, whose local knowledge is 
unquestionably superior to mine, for pointing out an error in 
detail as to the number of occupiers of land at Epworth. In 
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analysing the rate-book it escaped my notice that a considerable 
number of the entries related to small holdings of which several 
are held by one person. The corrected statement supplied by 
Mr. Newborn confirms my account of the principle on which 
land is divided and held in this remarkable district, and points 
out that the number of landowners is 50 per cent. greater than 
I supposed. 

It is common to find very conflicting opinions as to the 
results of small holdings, and Mr. Newborn’s apparently 
adverse views have doubtless been formed on grounds which he 
deems sufficient. The most important point in the controversy 
on this topic is the determination of the new voters to bring 
about the means of their being able to acquire allotments and 
small holdings, if not otherwise provided, by compulsory powers 
exercised through local representative bodies. No candidate 
scarcely on the Liberal side but is pressed on this point; and 
even Conservative speakers, like Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, are 
driven to claim such credit as they can get from the Housing 
Bill of last Session, which (originally drafted by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government) contains the essence of the principle which it is 
sought to extend. 

The reasons for the determination of the men are quickly 
to be gathered from such statements as the following, which 
I give in the words of the writer, a small farmer of 
ten acres at Epworth :—‘I can without hesitation say that 
farm-labourers here who have from a half-acre to two acres are 
in a far better position than those not holding any land; they 
and their families doing the necessary work at times when they 
would not be at their ordinary work, the result being, as a rule, 
bread, bacon, and potatoes for the family consumption for the 
greater part of the year. Ihave been told by several of such 
that oft in the winter months before having such holdings they 
were on the point of starvation; now they feel ina position to 
face a cold winter fearless of hunger. Men farming from five to 
twelve acres are, as a rule, better situated here than those 
farming from twenty to fifty, one class being able to do all the 
labour, the other not, and often short of money to employ labour 
sufficient.” No words of mine could add to the force of the 
home-thrusts of these pithy expressions. 

The Duke of Argyll appears not to have arrived at a correct 
understanding of what is sought to be done by the Allotments 
Bill. No proof is offered that the rent T, Bush obtained for 
his land would not have been sanctioned even by a Land Court, 
had such existed in the days when the high rent which he got 
was paid. No one owning and occupying land under any but 
most exceptional circumstances, and working it either by his 
own or hired labour, would ever be touched by the compulsory 
power of purchase; and no one supposes that it would ever be 
possible to prevent an owner resuming possession of land which 
he required to cultivate himself. The other day in Oxfordshire 
a number of labourers complained to me that they were paying 
£2 10s. per acre for allotments, whilst the next field was let at 
15s. per acre. Many hundreds of acres were lying tenantless and 
practically uncultivated within sight ; and who can be surprised, 
and who does not sympathise, at finding the men resolved on 
returning no one to Parliament who will not assist them to 
obtain land? These same men, seated at their dinner, which 
often is only bread and an onion, indignantly scouted the idea 
that they wanted the land “¢ratis;” and such men as those 
you have so kindly permitted me to describe will be found 
almost without exception in favour of the changes in our land 
system which the Duke of Argyll and many others of similar 
opinions so bitterly deplore, though they would be the greatest 
sufferers from ill results such as those so confidently predicted 
in many quarters.—I am, Sir, «c., 


Birmingham, October Lith. Freperic Ivpry. 





THE LIBERAL CHURCHMAN’S VOTE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sim,—Liberal Churchmen, and indeed Liberals who are not 
Churchmen, owe the Spectator a large debt of gratitude for its 
opposition to Disestablishment and other Radical fads, and in 
this debt I include the admirable letters from Mr. L. Davies, 
which the Spectator has admitted to its columns. 

But will you allow me to question the soundness of the 
advice which, in your article on “The Church Union and the 
Elections,” you gave on October 10th, to Liberal Churchmen ? 
You bid us get, if possible, Liberal candidates who are against 
Disestablishment; but, if this is not possible, to vote for a 
Liberal who favours Disestablishment, while letting him know 
that we do not favour it. 









ll 

I believe that there are many of us who cannot at all see ony 
way to accept such advice so far as the second alternative is 
concerned. : 

To some of us Disestablishment seems certain to involye an 
amount of mischief to religion, morality, and education 80 
enormous, that we would rather see every reform in the Liberal 
programme delayed for six or seven years than run any risk 
whatever of having so momentous a question settled in the next 
Parliament,—that is, if the Liberal candidate will not pledge 
himself not to vote for Disestablishment in the next Parliament 
we shall give our votes to the Tories. 

By giving an exceptional vote of this kind, and making it 
quite clear why we give it, we do not become Tories; nor do we 
cease to be Liberals. Dean Vaughan seems to assume that to 
vote for a Conservative for a very special reason is to desert the 
Liberal Party for life, and leave Liberal and Liberationist to 
become convertible terms. Both the Spectator and the Dean 
advise us to try to influence Liberationist candidates, and induce 
them to give up their Liberationist views. Depend upon it, there 
is no more efficacious way of doing this than by refusing to vote 
for them. This seems to me to be the true method of preventing 
Liberal and Liberationist from becoming synonymous. The 
other side have turned not a few Liberals into Liberationists by 
pressure of this kind. It seems high time for us to be using the 
same practical and thoroughly legitimate means. 

Why should the Liberal voter make all the sacrifice? Why 
should not the Liberal candidate give up something for the sake 
of keeping the party together? Why should he not pledge 
himself not to vote for Disestablishment in the next Parliament? 
No reasonable man wants to bind him longer than that. It is 
a matter of conscience to some of us to do what we can to pre 
vent Disestablishment from being touched in Parliament within 


the next six years. Is it a matter of conscience to any one to 


have it settled within these six years? ‘Those who know the 
enormous difficulty of the problem have no wish to hurry the 
settlement of it. Nearly every one is inclined to believe that the 
next Parliament will have no chance of dealing with it. Is it, 
therefore, unreasonable to ask Liberal candidates to pledge 
themselves not to vote for Disestablishment until after another 
General Election? Such a pledge will prevent many Liberal 
votes from being withheld or given to Conservatives ; and after 
all, it only binds the future Member to act in the way in which 
he probably will act, whether he gives the pledge or not.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ALFRED PLUMMER. 

University College, Durham, October 12th. 

(Mr. Chamberlain, on Wednesday, pledged himself that the 
subject of Disestablishment should not be brought up in the 
coming Parliament.—Ep. Spectator’. | 


THE CHURCH AND THE NEW ELECTORS. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’ | 
Sir,—The letters of Mr. Lee Warner and Mr. Llewelyn Davies, 
like the speech of Mr. Albert Grey lately quoted in the Spectator, 
suggest a new hope for the preservation of the National Church. 
Looking back over the last fifty years, from the time when I sat 
at the feet of Frederick Maurice, and in the light of his wisdom 
read Coleridge on Church and State, and Dr. Arnold’s scheme 
for once more making the Church national in fact as well as in 
idea, I have seen an ever-diminishing prospect of any reforma- 
tion and expansion of the Church in such a sense, and an ever- 
increasing probability—till it has almost reached a certainty 
—of mere Disestablishment and Disendowment. The Church 
has been growing stronger, more energetic, and more active 
during those fifty years; but it has been growing less national. 
Its strength and activity have become more and more the same 
as those which characterise the Voluntary Churches which do 
not claim the title of National ; and the Bishops and Clergy have 
become more and more a sacerdotal caste, and less “ an estate 
of the Realm,” or national order of citizens. And since there 
has been no attempt on the part of the Church to acknow- 
ledge and fulfil this its national function and duty, the State 
has taken it at its own estimate. It has treated it as one— 
though the most important—of the various religious bodies; 
and by a serious of enactments, such as the abolition of 
University tests, of Church-rates, the enforcement of the Con- 
science Clause in schools, and the opening of the churchyards, 
it has taken so many practical steps towards Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment, and none at all in the direction of 
reform and expansion. And these signs of the tendency of the 
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sa icine 
times have been growing every year more certain and more 
visible, till the final Disestablishment and Disendowment have 
become to most thinking men only a question of time. But 
now a new possibility, and a new hope for those who have 
realised the meaning and the worth of a National Church, has 
sprung up with the accession of the new electors. Itis with 
them, and mainly with the new electors of the counties, that the 
decision lies. It is already clear that they will not be content 
to continue under the rule of a sacerdotal caste; but it is pos- 
sible that if they can be offered the alternative of a really 
National Church, they may choose this rather than mere 
Disestablishment and Disendowment. The change which is now 
jnevitable may be a reconstruction, a new creation, rather than 
a reform :— 
“For God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 
But there is a hope that it may at least be a reconstruction, and 
not a mere dissolution and scramble for the spoils, such as Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies dreads. Let me, in conclusion, advise every 
one who is not already familiar with Coleridge’s “ Essay on 
Church and State” to read it. Nowhere else is the principle 
on which depends the solution of the question—whatever that 
solution may be—so clearly set forth.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sutton Court. Epwarp StTracney. 


P.S.—Since writing this letter, I have read that of Mr. 
Barnett in the 7'imes, on the “ Disestablishment of the Clergy.” 
He has there pointed out more fully and more incisively than I 
have done the reforms needed. It remains to be seen whether 
our statesmen can prepare a practical scheme for carrying out 
such reforms. 





PENSIONS FOR CLERGYMEN. 

(To THE Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR,”’ | 
$m—Your columns are always open for the advocacy of any 
measure that is likely to promote the welfare of the Church of 
England. I venture, therefore, to crave space, even at this 
busy season, for a few words on the subject of “Clergy 
Pensions,’ which the Bishop of Winchester declared at the 
Church Congress to be of “pressing present importance.” 
Its importance is largely due to an altered condition of 
circumstances and an altered tone of public opinion. When 
all the world moved slowly, it was scarcely to be expected 
that the clergy should move any faster than their neigh- 
bours. But the complex demands of modern life have brought 
about a great change. As a body, the Clergy display zeal 
and energy and self-denial, and the laity have learnt to expect 
and to encourage the display. 

As results of this change, we see that clergymen wear out 
rather than rust out, and that laymen ill brook the continuance 
amongst them of a worn-out minister. The difficulty is to pro- 
vide for his retirement. The Incumbents’ Resignation Act 
recognises rather than removes the difficulty, for it is applicable 
only to benefices of substantial value, and leaves the unbene- 
ficed altogether out of account. 

Now, it may not be generally known that the nominal value of 
more than 4,000 benefices is less than £200 a year, and the average 
value of all the parochial incumbencies in England and Wales 
falls short of £250 a year. It is clear, therefore, that out of 
such slender resources it is impossible for most of the Clergy to 
make adequate provision for a time when age or infirmity may 
incapacitate them. But if a new tax on clerical stipends is out 
of the question, a new clerical charity is equally so. What is 
needed is co-operation on the part of all members of the Church 
for the common good, the laity contributing their share, not as 
a matter of benevolence, but as an act of justice. 

This principle has been observed in the “ Clergy Pensions 
Institution,” which is the practical outcome of two public con- 
ferences and the deliberations of a committee, extending over 
the last nine months. Self-help is its essential feature, and so 
no clergyman is eligible for a pension (derived from extraneous 
sources) who has not himself subscribed for a deferred annuity. 
The latter will be his as a matter of right, and in any circum- 
stances; the former will be conditional upon his being or 
becoming unbeneficed. 

The institution is based on sound financial principles, and 
has been framed under the advice of an experienced actuary. It 
has received the approval of many of the Bishops and friends 
of the Church, and met with a hearty welcome when introduced 
last week at the Church Congress. Messrs. Drummond, Charing 
Cross, are prepared to receive contributions paid to the account 





of the Clergy Pensions Institution; and I shall be glad to 
furnish fuller information to those who are interested in pro- 
viding for the future of men who often spend their substance as 
well as themselves upon their churches and parishes.—I am, 
Sir, &., Cirartes J. Ropryson, Hon. Sec. 
West Hackney Rectory, Stoke Newington, N., October 10th. 


THE WORD “CURE.” 
[To THE EpITor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’} 

Sm,—In your review of “ An Irish Novel” on October 3rd, you 
quote “ By curing the black cow that died” as a blunder. It 
is not an error at all, but an archaism, and gives the etymo- 
logical meaning of the word “cure,” which is from the Latin 
cura. I quote from Cardinal Newman’s “Lectures on Justifi- 
cation :’—*To cure a patient, that is, to heal or restore to 
health, is properly nothing more than to take care of him.”—I 
am, Sir, &c., J. J. M. 








BOOKS. 
—— 
CALVERLEY.* 
Ir the death of Calverley did not “ eclipse the gaiety of nations,” 
it has at least “ diminished the stock of harmless pleasures ” for 
the English-speaking race. The best parodyist, probably, that 
has ever been seen—certainly the best in verse—and an unsur- 
passed translator, whether from Latin to his mother-tongue or 
from his mother-tongue to Latin, Calverley had earned for him- 
self a peculiar and distinctive niche in the Temple of Letters. 
His position in literature is pot the highest. It is not one that 
can possibly be of enduring fame; or rather, the endurance of 
his fame depends upon that of others. If Tennyson and 
Browning are forgotten, Calverley must be forgotten too- 
Already, perhaps, the fading fame of Jean Ingelow is making 
that best of all parodies, “Oh, love my Willie,” grow 
obscure. The more reason, therefore, to be thankful to 
the publishers and the editor for collecting Calverley’s 
disjecta membra and enabling us to pick them while they 
are still fresh. The present volume contains a collection 
of Calverley’s earliest efforts, prize poems, and transla- 
tions, a couple of papers which he wrote on the art of 
translation, and a memoir by Mr. W. J. Sendall. The memoir, 
which has already appeared in a magazine, is, perhaps, a little 
disappointing. There is a little too much talk about the man 
and too little told us of the man. As in some novels, we are 
continually being informed of the hero or heroine’s sparkling 
wit in repartee, but have to take it on trust, as their conversa- 
tions are not reported, so it is with Calverley. With the 
exception of the Dean of Gloucester, who gives information 
about Calverley’s school-days at Harrow, Mr. Sendall, Professor 
Seeley, and Mr. Besant, all speak rather to his reputation for 
wit and humour at the University and afterwards than give 
specimens of it. It may be that his wit and humour were of a 
kind that hardly bear reproduction; but the specimens of 
them already given to the world do not give colour to this 
explanation. On the contrary, they bear being looked at out 
of their setting more than most of the jeuw d’esprit, even of 
world-famous wits like Talleyrand. For instance, it does not 
take long to tell the admirable mof, after his own peculiar 
method of parody, on Mr. James Payn, which the subject of 
it has already told us in “some literary recollections,” how 
Calverley was walking with him end others in the Lakes, when 
Payn complained of the pace, and Calverley replied, “ The 
labour we delight in physics Payn.” What, again, could be 
easier told than his undergraduate answers to the pompous 
Master of Balliol (we need hardly say not the present one) :— 
“With what feelings, Mr. Blayds, ought we to regard the 
Decalogue?” Calverley, or Blayds as he then was, not being 
strong in theology, replied, “ Master, with feelings of devotion 
mingled with awe!” Or, again, dogs being prohibited in College, 
when the Master accosted him, while he had what Mr. Sendall 
calls ‘a tawny, nondescript treasure” trotting at his heels, 
with “ What, another dog, Mr. Blayds?” and he answered, 
“ Master, they do tell me that some people think it is a squirrel.” 
Perhaps, though, for ready wit few things can eqnal the earliest 
performance recorded of him at Harrow, though this again, being 
in the parody line, has perhaps already lost some of its savour. 
The form were being examined in the first letter in that pompous 
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production, Russell’s Modern Europe, and the question asked 
was, “ How did the Gothic leaders conduct themselves in Italy ?” 
and he promptly replied, “They hunted the bear on the 
voluptuous parterre, the trim garden and expensive pleasure- 
ground, where effeminacy was wont to saunter or indolence to 
loll.” But best of all were the two epigrams, only the latter of 
which is due to Calverley, which, for sharpness in subject and 
style, more than rival the famous epigram and antiphone on the 
conduct of George I. to the rival Universities. We hardly think 
Mr. Sendall has quite the right version of the story; but as he 
tells it, the Master of Balliol had just been admitting Blayds 
as a scholar, and noticing that he had been recently indulging 
in the herb nicotiana, to which he had a strong objection, 
remarked to one of the fellows, ‘‘Why, the young man is 
redolent of the weed even now.” On this a College wit wrote 


on a wall :— 
**O freshman, running fast to seed, 
O scholar, redolent of the weed, 
This motto in thy meerschaum put, 
The sharpest Blayds will soonest cut.” 


To which Blayds under-wrote :— 


* Your wit, sir, ’s tolerable, but 
The case you understand ill ; 
Our Dons would like their Blayds to cut, 
But cannot find a handle.’’ 


Now, it may be said that the fact that all these anecdotes 
are garnered from these pages shows that our complaint is 
ill-founded, and that Mr. Sendall and the other contributors 
have not merely reported, but supported, Calverley’s reputation 
as a wit. But,as a matter of fact, all these stories concern 
Calverley’s Harrow and Oxford days, before he was known to 
Mr. Sendall and the others, and, with the exception of Dean 
Butler’s contribution, had already been published or widely 
circulated in conversation. Whether this is due to the superior 
appreciation of wit by Oxonians, cultivators of the softer 
graces of letters over the worshippers of the sterner science of 
figures who congregate at Cambridge, or whether, in changing 
his name from Blayds to Calverley, and his residence from 
Oxford to Cambridge, the wit himself had undergone obscura- 
tion, we must leave the rival Universities to determine. The 
fact remains that, during his short stay at Oxford, many ex- 
amples of his wit are extant, while of his far longer residence 
at Cambridge only dim rumours are forthcoming. Mr. 
Sendall, indeed, thinks that his somewhat stormy career at 
Oxford had sobered him, and that “ Carolus Stuart Blayds é coll. 
Ball. prope ejectus”) as he wished to record himself in his 
published Latin prize poem), when he migrated to Christ’s, did 
not wish to risk again the eviction he avoided by his notice to 
quit, and settled down into a demure scholar. Certain it is that 
if he did not carry his wit he carried his talents with him, for 
he performed the unexampled feat of having won the Latin 
Verse at Oxford in 1851, and at Cambridge in 1853, and again 
in 1855. But he did not confine himself to Latin. Indeed, his 
Greek version of “ John Anderson, my Jo, John” is, perhaps, 
the best piece of Greek translation extant. For exactness of 
rendering, in sense as well as form, reproducing the plaintive 
simplicity of the original almost word for word, it is unrivalled. 
Amongst so much that is good it is hard to select the best; 
but can anything be better than,— 

* John Anderson, my Jo, John, 
I wonder what ye mean 


To rise so early in the morn, 
And sit sae late at e’en. 


Ye'll blear out a’ your e’e, John, 
And why should ye do so? 
Gang sooner to your bed at e’en, 

John Anderson, my Jo.” 


“*Avdnplda, pir’ avdpav 
tl dh pabdv, avacras 
tm’ dpOpov, elra vuntds 
és avtdAas wypumvets 5 
Dbepeis tp” dove y’ kupw 
tis dd Spay oavayKh ; 
Kal’ Spay epm'és ebvhv 
’Avdnpibda, pla’ avdpar.” 
As showing how native Calverley’s talent was, it may be noted 
that among the best versions in the book is that of the fable of 
“The Wolf and the Dog” into Horatian hexameters, done 
when he was first in the sixth form at Harrow, and barely 
seventeen years old. The dog explains the mark of the collar 
on his neck to the wolf asking :— 
“*Dic mihi, dic queso, sam nempe ferocior,’ inquiet 
Utque vigil sim nocte; quiescam luce, catena 
Alligor ; at nihil est: gratus sopor iste diurnus 
Vespere ubique vagor, nullo retinente, per agros 
Frustra mihi domino lauteeque obsonia mensz 
Per totam praebente diem—sic absque labore 
Vita beata fugit.” 


And the wolf’s rejoinder when he is told the dog cannot run 
away at will :— 








ne 


Sete oie aie tu, re meliore potitus, 
Utere sorte tua ac valeas! me libera semper 
iva juvant: uocet empta jugo, mihi crede, voluptus.* 
Horace himself could not have done it better. 

We feel that Calverley is less happy in his translation fron 
the Greek of the magnificent passage from the Iliad, describing 
the Trojan camp by night. Oddly enough, this was done into 
English hexameters which, in his paper on the “ Art of Trans. 
lation” re-published kere, he emphatically condemns as not troly 
representing the rhythm, though it may the scansion, of the 
Greek or Latin hexameter. As he says, “ A Greek line ig, ip 
fact, a succession of vowels, separated by consonants introduced 
sparingly and under such restrictions that it flows on uninter. 
ruptedly from syllable to syllable. The flow of our English 
line is generally choked (so to speak) by blocks of consonants 
thrown in ad libitum ;”’ and he contrasts the line,— 

“Silenc’d, but unconvinced, when the story was ended, the black. 
smith,”— 
with the first line of the Zliad. Applying the same method, it 
is impossible not to see that the flowing,— 
“ &s & S1 ev ovpavy kotpa paciwwhy aul cvedrhvny 

galver’ aplrpemen, Ste 7’ ExreTO vhvewos avOnp 

éx 7° epavey mwaoa okomial Kal mpdoves &Kpur 

kal vada, ovpavddey & tp’ dweppayn koreros avOnp 

mavta Se 7° elderar kotpa, yéeynbe BE TE ppeva Touhy,” 
is immeasurably superior to the jaunty jumpiness of,— 

‘‘ As in the heights of heaven the moon gleams clear, and around her 
Shine in their beauty the stars, nor is one cloud moving in ether, 
Shines forth every cliff and the jutting peaks of the headlands, 
Forest and glen: then, as opens the rifting firmament heavenwards, 
Star is revealed upon star, and gay is the heart of the herdsman ;” 

though that again is infinitely superior to the style of Long. 
fellow’s “ Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?” In truth, 
this very passage is a strong example that Calverley’s prin- 
ciples and later practice were right, when he says,—‘“ Any line 
which obeys the same laws of euphony as the Greeks and 
Romans observed resembles and reminds one of their poetry 
far more than those concatenations of so-called dactyls and 
spondees which seem to me, even when they seem perfect, to be 
not so much verses as skeletons of verses.” Surely Tennyson 
had this in his mind when ,he translated these same lines into 
that perfect gem of poetry :—- 
‘As when in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beantifal, when all the winds are laid 
And every height comes out and jatting peak, 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart.” 
Many a similar example may be cited from Calverley himself; and 
when another volume appears, we hope to have the pleasure of 
citing them again. In the present volume the English trans- 
lations are hardly up to the same level. A great many of them 
are translations of Latin hymns, with a good deal of the inevit- 
able Tate and Brady in them. There are, however, brilliant 
exceptions; and the most brilliant is the Easter hymn, “ Pan- 
ditur saxo tumulus remoto,” in which Calverley has borrowed 
the metre of Milton’s Christmas hymn with splendid success :— 
‘The stone is rolled away, 
The grave is bid display 
Her secrets; through her charnel chambers rings 
A voice, and lo, the dead 
Lifts his awakened head, 
Lo the deep hearkens to the King of Kings......- 


Thus Death himself, our foe, 
At last shall be laid low, 
His chains rent piecemeal and his slaves set free. 
That which thy sovereign power 
Hath wrought, O Christ, this bour, 
Is but an emblem of the things to be.’’ 





MR. WILLS’S “MELCHIOR.’* 


Apart from the intrinsic merits of this poem, a special interest 
attaches to it as a favourable specimen of the literary capacity of 
a successful writer for the contemporary stage. Amongst those 
who seriously aspire to the title of dramatist, Mr. Wills stands 
as high in the estimation of the theatre-going public as any 
other author. But in a work like Melchior he appeals to 
different audience, more limited and more exacting, and who 
will be rendered doubly critical by its dimensions and character. 
Mannerisms and blemishes that may escape notice in a poem of 
a few hundred lines have time to emphasize themselves when that 
poem runs to some six or seven thousand, and save for one brief 





* Melchior, By W.G. Wills. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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English and another German lyric, and a few fragments of 
dialogue in Datch, is written in the same blank-verse metre 
throughout. Let us add that the prevailing characteristic of 
the construction, the use of detached principal sentences, while 
conducing to intelligibility, lends a disconnected monotony to 
the rhythm, which is often halting, and marked by harsh 
accents. Close criticism is also challenged by the choice of scene 
and time, and the studied minuteness of the “mounting.” It 
must be allowed that the author possesses in a marked degree 
the gift of calling up a scene; of picturing the dreams awakened 
in a visionary like his hero by the sound of music; and, above 
all, in bringing before us the sights and sounds of Nature. Mr. 
Wills is quite at his best. when he is telling us of the flowers in 
an old-fashioned garden, or the weeds in a neglected field, or 
the behaviour of a “solemn conference of frogs” in a pool of 
n duckweed. Such passages are often admirable, where 
they are not disfigured by occasional grotesqueness of metaphor, 
because they are obviously written by one who has had his eye 
on the object described. Here, for example, is a very successful 
specimen of this power of vivid presentment :— 
“The convent walls rose from the river bank 
Beyond the bridge tower of the Upper town, 
And, as if fusing in the fleeting water, 
The red old walls are doubled down again, 
Breaking and wavering, weaving a red tissue ; 
Now seems a writhing fragment floating off, 
And then it joins again the spectral wall.’’ 
There is a graceful thought also in the following lines upon the 
dawn :— 
“Tt is the dawn, it rises doubtfully, 
Birds chirrup, as in sleep, a doubtfal note, 
And a grey cerement lies upon the land, 
And o’er the water, tracts of phantom fog, 
As if the dreams of a!l the sleeping world 
Lay, spell-bound, o’er the meadows, cattle, trees.” 
While for elevation of thought and vigour of expression, we 
have pleasure in quoting Melchoir’s spirited retort on the 
gynical friend who would counsel him to disparage his lost 
love :— - 
“ Steal not the perfume from her memory ; 


Degrade not my regrets. Thou would’st unhallow 
My tears when I would sap&tify my loss. 


Why, with a cold conjectural scrutiny *}. 


In love’s own garden, thou play’st scavenger 
To tell me worms do stir beneath the blooms. 
If I should find a broken spray of pearls, 
Wilt tell me that the other half was glass ? 
That which she was to me is all I know. 
_ What I have loved and lost shall be remembered, 
Not by its shadow, but its tender light. 
I loathe that craven selfish consolation 
Which would debase bereavement, pry for flaws, 
And sift the sacred dust of the beloved. 
I would not bate a pang of all the moan, 
Most sacred, due to this my endless sorrow, 
To wake and find my heart a smiling void.” 


Mr. Wills’s work abounds in apt and vigorous, but occasionally 
exaggerated, metaphor. 
“‘T will shake off misgivings and despairs, 
Those barnacles upon the keel of life,’’ 

isa happy phrase, and so is the description of the thrush “ that 
decks the’ pine-top with a crown of song.” Bat in calling 
charity, even in a doctor, “bland antiseptic in the house of 
life ;” ‘and in speaking of him 


tte eeicakere in the burrow vast of speculation 
For ever sending down the ferret, thought, 
To drive to light the fugitive solution,” 
Mr. Wills has overshot the mark, and illustrated his meaning 
by a caricature instead of a picture. It is strange, too, that one 
«who can write so well should be guilty of such ineptitudes as 
the following :— 
f eo ‘My luscious fire-throb lit thy pearly shrine: ;” 
a 
“ Theonquering woman haunted—filled—his soul, 
As virgin honey fills the luscious comb.” 
In both these passages, the epithet “luscious” is exquisitely 
frigid. And what will musicians say of this description of 
Hans’s singing P— 
“Mellow and clear as gurgling nightingale 
Was Hans’ voice, a tenor tender-pitched, 
Round, sweet, and high, it made the glasses chime ; 
And mingling into Blanca’s hum it rose, 
Trembling at first, then settling into song.’’ 
The scene, as we have mentioned above, is laid in Germany, at 
a town on middle Rhine, to which Mr, Wills says that he will 
give the name of Ort. And here let us remark that we do not 





think him to have been at all happy in the choice of his names. 
He has disregarded the exigencies of romance in a way which 
can be best illustrated by imagining a German writer of to-day 
to have written a poem on English country life under George 
IL., with a hero named Orlando Montgomery, introducing other 
characters entitled Reginald Jones and John Ball. The 
“ Geister-seér,” Melchior’s alternative designation, is, to the 
best of our belief, a vow nihili, a barbarous combination on a 
par with what may be called the scholarship of the hoarding 
and advertisement column. Misprints abound in Mr. Wills’s 
pages, some of which, from their frequent occurrence, can 
hardly be put down to the printer. Fraulein is incorrectly 
spelt four times, doppelgdinger twice, and such mistakes as 
Biblithek, Deutchland, Music-saal, are of frequent occurrence. 
Again, why does Mr. Wills speak of Saint Cecilia’s Kirche ? 
Why not Church? There is something grotesque, too, in the 
insertion of a word or two of elementary German in dialogues 
otherwise conducted entirely in the vernacular. Such phrases 
as “sehr gut,” “sehr schén,” “ Hoch, hoch, mein Schatz,” have 
an Ollendorffian smack about them that is rather trying to the 
reader’s gravity. We are so fond of making merry at the 
expense of our neighbours, especially the French, for the in- 
accuracy with which they quote us, that a wholesome reminder of 
our own shortcomings may not be without its value. Our average 
novelists can hardly ever quote a single sentence in French with- 
out making a blunder in gender, accent, or construction, and the 
mistakes which occur in Melchior may serve as an example of the 
misconduct of intelligent writers when they deviate into 
German. Indeed, Mr. Wills, or his printer, is not much more 
successful with words or proper names of other tongues. 
But when he remains on the safe ground of the vernacular, 
our author is hardly less open to attack. Apart from his 
constant practice of converting verbs into nouns to an extent 
that is quite extravagant—e.g., blench, drowse, crouch, yearn, 
accost, grapple, cloy, bask, wander—we meet with such words as 
eirie, catalepsed, wroth (as a substantive), and “to smoothen,” 
which is simply a vulgarism, and a very odious one. Nor is Mr. 
Wills’s grammar free from lapses, e.g., “O thou sweet saint who 
fleeth as I follow ”—i.e., St. Cecilia, who figures also under the 
three further titles of Cecil, Cecile,and Cecily. As instances of Mr. 
Wills's metrica] vagaries, it will be enough to notice that, besides 
occasional Alexandrines and lines that bafile all attempts at 
scansion, we come across the following varieties of accent,— 
lenvin (bis), dspirant, nvilign, Célogne, sonorous. The work, 
in fact, gives ample evidence of wide but unscholarly and 
inexact reading, illumined by occasional flashes of real poetic 
feeling where external nature is concerned. Mr. Wills, like Mr. 
Richard Jefferies, is at his best in the open air. With his men 
and women, his brilliant cynic, his mystic hero, his mysterious 
heroine, so far as they are revealed by their conversation and 
actions, we are far less in sympathy. He can describe their 
exteriors admirably, and catalogue the traits of their character 
in vigorous language, illustrated by much picturesque metaphor ; 
but there it ends. ‘hey make speeches, but they do not talk, 
and we rise from the perusal of Melchior with a feeling as though 
we had been in a portrait-gallery and not in the company of 
living men and women. Mr. Wills has reconstructed the material 
side of his epoch cleverly enough; but his characters are wanting 
in vitality, and this lack of human interest, with no special 
freshness of plot or finish of style to cloak it, will, we fear, out- 
weigh with most readers the undoubted merits which we have 
already alluded to. 


ANDROMEDA.* 
WE do not expect from the author of Mirage a realistic novel. 
She is a writer of romance, and the source of her imaginings is 
not the work-a-day world. Therefore, it is not because her new 
novel, Andromeda, deals not at all with realities that it fails 
to please us, but because its unreality is not of an attractive, 
nor are its fancies of a wholesome, kind. 

Thereare novels which are injurious in their tendency, although 
there does not attach to them the stigma of immorality, or 
even that comparatively light one of want of refinement. These 
are novels in which the aims and objects of life are perverted 
into mere self-indulgence, in matters of sentiment though 
not of sense; and ideals, not depraved, but false and mis- 
leading, are held up to admiration. Fairyland is a realm in 
which every one may sojourn unharmed; but a dream-country, 
wherein love is, indeed, lord of all, but in a fashion that pro- 





* Andromeda, By George Fleming. London: Bentley and Son. 
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duces misery, wilfulness, vanity, and intolerable self-conscious- 
ness, is a field of imagination wherein much straying is not to 
be recommended. The world we all have to get through some- 
how is not an easy place for that operation; but it would be 
much less easy if men and women in any large number conducted 
themselves after the fashion of the personages of Andromeda, 
and if our girls were to accept Miss Clare Dillon as an exemplar 
to be envied and imitated. Love, we suppose, will always con- 
tinue to hold, in novels, a place vastly disproportionate to that 
which it actually fills in real life, and it would be unreasonable 
as well as useless to object to its doing so. No writer can give 
more than quickly dissolving views of the fortunes of his per- 
sonages, and he may linger over the romantic period, if he will, 
unblamed. But there is love and love, even in the most 
fanciful estimate of that passion; and the fickle, introspective, 
and merely emotional sentiment which pervades this novel is 
not of the worthy order. 

The Andromeda of this story is not happily named, for so 
little is she chained to’anything that she breaks two matrimonial 
engagements, one of them of her own offering. But we do not 
mind these little slips; ladies are not the only offenders against 
accuracy in the attempt to be classically allegorical ; it is to the 
dreary, morbid tone of the story, and to the self-consciousness, 
self-engrossment, and, we must say it, the general sham of Miss 
Clare Dillon. ‘This young lady,'being on a tour in Tyrol, has for 
her companions three attendant cavaliers, all in love with her, and 
a charming elderly half-sister, with a beautiful face and grey 
hair, to flatter and fondle her; but she has no one at hand 
to speak the language of common-sense, or to insinuate, in 
such moments as can be spared from emotions of the moody and 
jerky description, that a sphere outside of her own personal sen- 
sations exists. We are introduced to her while she is out 
walking with Mr. Clayton, lover number one, and the impression 
she makes is that she is rude, self-willed, and affected. She 
poses perpetually; we are tired of her “fair little head” and 
her “little gloved hands ” before she has dismissed Mr. Clayton’s 
suit on the ground that she has changed her mind, and gone 
home to “ draw her sister’s fingers caressingly down across her 
hot cheek,” and say, “Agatha, you are good!” The author 
does not give Miss Dillon fair play; she is always accentuating 
her by some trick, emphasising her by some detail—her gloves 
or her glance, the little curls on her neck, the sprig of heather 
in her dress. She “looks down upon her gloved hands 
as they rested in her lap,” while she revolves the destiny of 
lover number one, and holds out “both her little white 
hands” to lover number two when she says to him,—“I 
come to tell you that if it will make you happy I am 
ready to marry you, Richard.” These provoking mannerisms 
fritter away the situations; while the methods of address 
of two out of the three gentlemen whose fate is in those 
obtrusive hands are so silly that we quite approve of 
Andromeda’s changing her mind about one of them, and only 
wonder how she could make it up to passing her life with the 
other. We may suppose, however, that even in Clare’s cloud- 
land she would expect her husband to leave off talking to her in 
sententious spasms and bits of French, and not to address her 
as “child; but it would be pleasanter for the reader if her 
lovers had avoided these practices. Mr. Nevil Marlowe, a rude 
person with theories about “the Latin blood,” is the ultimate 
winner of the young lady, who discovers that she loves him, 
instead of the “ Richard’ to whom she has betrothed herself. 
This is hard upon Richard, because Nevil Marlowe is his bosom 
friend. In the first chapter the two watch Miss Dillon setting 
out for her walk with Mr. Clayton—the dragon to her Andro- 
meda—and Richard explains his feelings towards the young 
lady in a number of sentences, of which the following are a few : 

“She has become a necessity to me, like the air I breathe. When 
I hear her voice or her laugh under that window, it is as if the day 
was breaking in my heart. My heart? Do you know, Nevil, there 
have been days this last fortnight when the craving for her has 
been like a physical pain to me, and I have felt my heart flutter and 
strain like some miserable, broken-winged bird!’ He looked up at 
his friend with passionate, miserable eyes. ‘I rave. Mais que 
voulez-vous ? It is the Latin blood, you know, old fellow !’ ” 

It may be admitted that there is not a little difficulty in 
marrying the object of this confidential outburst to the recipient 
of it, without making the breach of faith committed by Nevil 
Marlowe, in declaring his love to Miss Dillon after she has freely 
and spontaneously engaged herself to his friend, flagrant and 
revolting. Out of this difficulty, nevertheless, the author gets 
very well indeed, by the simple expedient of leaving it to the 
young lady, who is equal to the occasion. 





Nishi Dae 
The handsome hunchback, with mournful eyes and ‘lop 


white hands, has been a stranger to the stage of fictig 
for a long time. He makes his reappearance in the ntti 
of the Marchese di San Donato, Miss Dillon’s lover number 
two. The author poses him also a good deal too much. his 
graceful cloak is obtrusive, and the shadow of his high shoulder 
that is always being cast upon the wall, makes us wonder why 
somebody had not the sense to shift the lights, and so Sian 
the portent; but he is interesting. By far the best part of the 
story is that in which Miss Dillon has no place,—the family 
history of San Donati. The old Marchese, the proud, grim 
grandfather of the disgraziato; the widowed mother of the 
deformed boy, and her mingled feelings; the haughty sister (of 
whom not nearly enough is made); the family retainers; the 
picture of seigneurial life in Italy,—all these are admirably 
depicted; and in comparison with them Andromeda and her 
adventures are trumpery. The atmosphere of the book is mainly 
depressing, but there are smart bits of dialogue; and the 
American girl, Miss Armitage, is a ray of light in the gloom, §o 
is Lord Irwin, with whom she talks very pleasant nonsense, 
There are also some pretty sketches of T'yrolese scenery, 


TWO BOOKS ON VICTOR HUGO.* 

A propiey ere he attained his majority, Victor Hugo was still 
under thirty when he was acknowledged as the leader of the 
greatest literary movement of the age. During the next twenty 
years, comprising the prime of his middle life, he remained in 
comparative obscurity, and it was only after repeated knocks at 
the door that he obtained admission to the Academy. The 
romantic movement, at no time quite cordially accepted in 
France, had spent itself; and Hugo found himself in an isola. 
tion from which he never really emerged. Twenty years of exile 
succeeded, during which most of his best work was produced; 
and on his return to France in 1870, the crowd, impelled by 
various motives which it would take too long to analyse here, 
placed him upon an unapproachable pedestal, but rather asa 
sort of poetic politician than as a poet. For more than halfa 
century he thus ran a course of his own, and alike in politics, 
philosophy, and literature, occupied a position which no one 
attempted—perhaps none cared—to dispute. 

This singular aloofness, especially singular in France, is one 
of the most striking characteristics of his career, and in great 
measure explains the meagreness of the materials which con- 
temporary memoirs furnish to his biographers. He had many 
qualities in common with the Balzacs, the De Mussets, the 
Lamartines, and the Gautiers of his age; but one quality which 
all his contemporaries possessed he lacked utterly,—that fine 
self-mastery which is, or rather was, so distinguishing a feature 
of French literature, and the want of which caused him to be 
regarded with a certain distrust that forbade anything like 
literary fellowship. He excited a wondering rather than an 
appreciative admiration; and contemporary writers were more 
inclined to follow the example of Ste. Beuve, who soon turned 
his back upon romanticism, than to associate themselves with 
Hugo, who never wavered in his adherence to it,—who, indeed, 
seems never to have troubled himself about any rules or canons 
of the literary art whatever. 

Victor Hugo, directly and indirectly, has told the world a good 
deal about himself; and in its abundant production the evolu- 
tion of his genius may be easily traced. But of his relations 
with the great intellects of the day there exists no sufficient 
record; and of his habits, conversation, and table-talk, only 
occasional and meagre notices have been published. His 
biographers have been rather panegyrists of his work than 
historians of his life, for any adequate account of which the 
materials, though doubtless in existence, are not even yet avail- 
able; and Mr. Barnard Smith is no exception to the rule. The 
dedication of his book to Mr. Swinburne is ominous. He has, 
in fact, expanded an obituary notice into a volume, helping 
out a somewhat slovenly précis of Barbou and Madame Hago— 
of Paul de St. Victor’s memoir he appears not to be aware—with 
pages of conventional and undiscriminating panegyric of the 
Swinburnian kind, not seldom misleading, mainly unprofitable. 
Mr. Cappon’s memoir is entitled to a much more respectful 
mention. It is disfigured by feeble metrical versions that to0 
often neither scan nor rhyme, chiefly of lyrical passages ; but it 
gives evidence of much earnest study, aud displays considerable 





* Victor Hugo: his Life and Work. By G. Barnett Smith. With Portrait. 
London: Ward and Downey. 1835.—Victor Hugo: a Memoir and a Study. 
James Cappon, M.A. London: Blackwood and Son3, 1885, 
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critical acumen. The view presented of the political and social 


forces that formed the environment of the poet's middle period, 
in particular, goes far towards explaining the comparative 
unproductiveness of this stage of his career ; and the literary 
evolution that culminated in the rebellion of which Hernani was 
to be the battle-cry is traced with great power and no less fulness 
of knowledge. The occasion ought not to be passed over of 
noting the fact that the beginning of this evolution in 
France was almost contemporaneous with the revolt of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth against what may be termed 
Popeism and Johnsonism in our own country. But Mr. 
Cappon’s estimate of Hugo’s dramatic and lyrical work is, 
on the whole, a fair one. Of Les DBurgraves, undoubtedly the 
most important of his dramas, over which Mr. Swinburne allows 
himself to go into such raptures, Ste. Beuve wrote, in answer, 
as Mr. Cappon tells us, to Jules Janin’s official praise in the 
Débats, “in good French ’tis wearisome.” It is never safe to 
differ from that cool, sagacious, and most erudite prince of 
critics, even when dealing with the leader of the movement upon 
which he had himself, with no small relief we may be sure, long 
turned his back. The truth is, despite the wealth of incident 
and exuberance of fancy they display, despite the striking situa- 
tions they present, and the many splendid lines and speeches 
seattered throughout them, Victor Hugo’s dramas do not 
twice tempt reader or spectator. They are full of feverish 
movement, but devoid of life; their portraiture is inhuman, 
their tone too strained. Like Doré’s pictures, they possess a 
certain ad captandum quality which, under a close or long- 
continued scrutiny, turns out to be of a slightly vulgar, melo- 
dramatic character. Lastly, they are as utterly devoid of the 
wit that lends such a peculiar charm to the French literature 
of the eighteenth century as of the humour which makes us feel 
Shakespeare and Rabelais, Goethe, Molitre, and even Voltaire, 
to be of like clay with ourselves. Hugo is rather an incarnated 
idea than a mortal man to those who know him only by his 
writings. 

Neither is it in his lyrical work that we must look for;the 
noblest outpourings of Victor Hugo’s genius. Exquisite and 
varied as is his versification, unrivalled his command of poetic 
phrase, startlingly luminous his figurative language, there is a 
certain lack of natural grace and sweetuess, of sobriety and 
spontaneity, that robs his music of much of its charm. The 
craftsmanship is superb; but we seem to miss the genius. In 
many of his lyrical poems, too, a discordant note is struck that 
goes far to ruin their beauty. ‘Thus the fine ode to the 
Are de Triomphe ends in a manner that leaves an impres- 
sion of the whole poem having been composed merely out of 
resentment at the omission (since rectified) of his father’s name 
from that monument of Napoleonic, rather than French, glory ; 
and in “ Le Revenant,” the expression of an exquisitely tender 
thought is spoiled by the needless interposition of a couple of 
coarse lines. Mr. Cappon puts the matter fairly and acutely. 
“Although we have,” he says, “in these volumes [of lyrical 
poems} the work of a great poet, we have nothing that can be 
called a great poom—notlting that would outweigh the contri- 
butions of Lamartine and De Musset to poetical literature.” 
We do not, however, agree with Mr. Cappon in putting 
Lamartine on a level with Hugo. The salutary influences of 
adversity prepared Victor Hugo’s genius for its highest flights. 
He knew the miseries of defeat and exile. In his solitude his 
love for France grew into a passion, his love of humanity 
into an ecstasy. He looked upon the world through France, 
on France through himself, and the wrongs inflicted upon 
himself were magnified into wrongs inflicted upon France 
and maul:iud; while those under which France and mankind 
suffered were, after a quite unique fashion, concentrated into 
tyrannies of which he had personal cognisance. ‘The triple 
struggle is the subject of his song henceforth, a struggle with 
various enemies often imaginary ; the writhing of France pros- 
trate,—first, under the Man of December, afterwards under the 
Germans ; the inarticulate revolt of Humanity against the oppres- 
sions of man and Nature ; the vast, endless, primeval struggle of 
which the others are but episodes. He becomes an epic poet, as 

r.Cappon justly remarks, whether he writes verse or prose, but 
never learns to “take part with his nobler reason against his 
fury.” He is, by turns, almost sublime, turgid, falsely senti- 
mental, commonplace. His visions are magnificent, but lack 


spirituality ; there is no soul or thought, as Mr. Cappon acutely 
observes, behind his phrase, and it is this want that prevents 
his ever attaining to absolute sublimity. His imagination is of 





a realistic kind ; he describes the wall of ages as if the gruesome 
structure were actually before him, and watches the archangel 
carefully wipe his sword in the skies after accomplishing the 
invisible execution of King Ratbert. But in abundance and 
force of imagery, in wealth and colour of diction, in stormy rush 
of imagination, in delicacy and quaintness of fancy, he is un- 
surpassed—perhaps unequalled. His defects interrupt and some- 
times obscure the epic grandeur of La Légende des Sitcles and 
Les Misérables, but the sense of it is present in almost every page. 
Both works must always rank among the noblest productions 
of human genius. By them will Victor Hugo’s fame be carried 
down to posterity, and they will be read and admired long after 
Les Chatiments or L’ Année Terrible shall have been forgotten, 
save by the curious student of literature and history. Despite 
the Bishop of Derry’s translation, La Légende des Siveles is little 
known in England. Nor is it, we apprehend, much read in 
France. The subject is too vast, the treatment too discon- 
nected; and it must be confessed that a few hundred lines 
of even the best French alexandrines are as much as any but an 
enthusiastic admirer can manage at asitting. But it is by far 
the grandest poem that has appeared since the days of Milton; 
it is, indeed, the only epic that the last two centuries have seen 
the production of, for Voltaire’s performance is scarcely worthy 
of the name. Nothing ever daunted Victor Hugo, the very 
vastness of a subject tempted him, and he undertook 
without ado, probably without much reflection, a task of 
which the execution involved, among the least of its con- 
ditions, a profound knowledge of the whole history of man. 
Mr. Cappon’s remarks on Victor Hugo as a novelist display an 
intimate knowledge of the principles that have guided the 
masters in a form of literature which he rightly regards as a 
comparatively inferior one. The novel requires something 
besides creative power; proportions and tones must be observed 
in the choice, arrangement, and presentation of materials, 
requiring a peculiar kind of literary skill which Victor Hugo 
altogether lacked. But Les Misérables must not be regarded 
as a novel; it is a prose poem, a sort of dithyrambic 
epic, portraying mainly the struggle of a righteous soul 
through a warped and distorted world. Jean Valjean is 
not the creation of a novelist, but of a poet; he is a sort 
of Lear, and immeasurably superior to Balzae’s Pére Goriot. 
The second-hand learning and tedious preachments and digres- 
sions that encumber the action must be thrown aside; the poem 
remains, a pathetic and noble portrayal of a particular phase of 
man’s ceaseless struggle with evil. Not with the evil in man’s 
nature or in the universe, for with neither form of evil does 
Victor Hugo anywhere, save incidentally, concern himself. The 
evil he loves to combat and denounce is that which he finds 
inherent in all human organisations, and which he seems to 
believe to increase with civilisation. It does not occur to him 
that the imperfections of social arrangements are due to 
the imperfections of men themselves,—their greed, im- 
patience, dishonesty, and want of self-control. He inculcates 
no self-culture; but, a true Frenchman in this respect 
at least, contents himself with a general denunciation of 
all modes of Government and administration past and present. 
Yet he is no disciple either of Rousseau or of Baboouf; he is not, 
in truth, of a revolutionary temperament at all,—he is far too 
good a man of business. He suggests no plan of reform, and 
does not pretend to be either a moral or a social physician. 
While he detests priests and legislators, he admires militarism, 
especially as incarnated in Napoleon Buonaparte. But if 
Victor Hugo’s panegyrists will only allow it, his politics and 
his philosophy will alike sink into a secondary place, and his 
splendid qualities, whatever may be the category to which they 
shall finally be assigned, will ever maintain him, if not exactly 
in a line with, yet only a step behind, the front rank of men of 
genius. : 





HISTORICAL BRIC-A-BRAC.* 
WE are not of those who cavil at the goods provided for us by 
industrious labourers in the literary field; nor do we too 
curiously weigh the crops they harvest, or question the fact 
that the wholesomest bread is not without bran, and that a 
handful of chaff aids some imperfect mental digestions. There 
are, indeed, a good many grains of sound corn in Mr. Ewald’s 
works. His account of the young Pretender was the best yet 
written; and we wish he would aim at writing solid historical 








* Studies Re-studied. By A.C. Ewald, F.S.A. London: Chatto and Windus, 
1885, 
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books, and avoid the snares of the magazine article, which 
tempts steady and even sedate students to caper in what they 
take to be attractive attitudes for the world of fools. Study of 
original documents no doubt inclines honest writers to tolerance 
for the actors on the historic stage, unless the documents are 
ransacked merely for evidence of a pre-conceived idea; and we 
imagine that Mr. Ewald has no strong preference for Jew or 
Crusader, Tudor, Stuart, or Guelf. He knows that when he 
takes up a bundle of State papers and reconstructs the 
personages of whose life and thoughts they are the record, 
he will find his dramatis persone, like bacteria, so suited to their 
environment that their very existence in another medium seems 
difficult, if not impossible. Courts in the sixteenth century were 
the appropriate solution in which Medicis, Valois, and Tudors 
wove their intrigues. The State archives of that period are 
richer than perhaps any other in details of royal humanity and 
courtly corruption, told in Ministerial despatches with the 
utmost cynicism. New wealth, new learning, new religions, 
were in suspense; and in the turbid century of what is called 
the Renaissance, men and women of strong individuality 
abounded. We are never tired of gossip about them and their 
influence, which is not yet perhaps exhausted. But Mr. Ewald 
is too familiar with original records to make a heroine of Queen 
Bess or a monster of Mary Tudor; only for party purposes, or to 
relieve the incubus of a theory when it presses on the conscience, 
can that be attempted. We ask, then, why does so ripe a 
scholar, because he writes for magazines and Mudie, constantly 
use the obsolete conventionalisms of our grandmothers’ school- 
roomP ‘To be readable it is not necessary to be awkwardly 
familiar and to use slip-slop language; nor does abandonment of 
all historical dignity help us better to realise either the humour 
or the tragedy of past events. At his moments of paternal 
condescension Mr. Ewald seems to us least accurate, for in 
setting minute details of a distant past before modern readers 
a greater and more artistic effort is needed by the historian than 
while he keeps to the more familiar landmarks by which we 
have habitually measured our evolution. Mr. Friedmann is a 
good example of dignity and even severity in his abundant use 
of detail, and so we leave each of his chapters with an impression 
of its truthfulness, which is not given by Mr. Ewald’s sketches, 
just because of the padding he employs to lend a Tussaud air of 
reality to his figures. Would it be a new idea to him that 
historical fact is not always historical truth P 


The paper on the history of the Jews in England is an in- 
teresting expansion of Mr. Green’s two pages on the subject: 
We should like to know Mr. Ewald’s authority for saying that in 
Edward I.’s reign, “ when a monastery was in want of a church 
the monks waited till a maynificent synagogue had been built, 
and then obtained permission from the King to seize it and 
convert it into a Catholic temple.” The description of Edward's 
conduct is a fair instance of the curiously modern and un- 
imaginative tone in which events of the dim past are discussed, 
“His advisers,” says Mr. Ewald, “begged the impecunious 
Monarch to avail himself of the present temper of the nation. 
His prejudices were strongly anti-Semitic, and his Majesty soon 
became tired of listening to Jewish grievances, and of attempting 
to convert a bad Jew into a worse Christian.” 

The private history of Henry VII. has never been supposed 
to supply materials for romance, and there is a flavour of un- 
expectedness in the story of his attempts to contract a second 
marriage. Mr, Ewald revels in a large supply of those small 
jokes relating to matrimony which delight John Bull. For him 
the old King is always “ the inconsolable” or “ the impression- 
able widower,” when he is coveting under the name of courtship 
either the wealthy, half-crazy Juana of Castile, or Joanna of 
Naples; while the ladies are, in penny-a-line phrase, “the fair 
star round whom her household revolve,” or the “august 
dame,” so that we are truly glad when we come to fragments of 
contemporary gossip in its natural state, such as the account 
of Joanna sent to him by Henry’s Ambassadors, which concluded 
by their grounds for hope that she was “ like for to be of a sweet 
savour and well-aired.” We know enough now of Mary Tudor 
to feel the inappropriateness of making her strong, if distorted, 
figure mince with the airs of an old maid, not of our modern 
species, indeed, but let us say of the early Victorian era,—* like 
most women sur le retour.” We are told how she “clung 
tenaciously to the lover whom State policy compelled to 
kneel at her feet, and who she felt would be the last of 
his fascinating class that the matrimonial market could 
command for her acceptance.” The hysteria of Lord Tenny- 











son’s Mary is less unpleasant than this way of describing the 
sombre inflexibility of her conscience. In the volume there ig g 
great deal about matches and match-making, with possibly a 
few new facts, but dressed in old-fashioned mannerisms that 
take away all appetite for them. Why should Mary have « long 
bony fingers,” except to a believer in Foxe’s martyrology? Ip 
presence of the tragic facts of Tudor and Stuart government, we 
weary of “amatory conquests,” “ fascinations,” “ happiest of 
men,” “charms of a sour-visaged bride,” and the like rubbish of 
which Mr. Ewald does not mean a word. He leaves us, indeed, 
in continual doubt as to what he does think true in the items of 
old-world chit-chat he has collected. These idylls of intrigue, 
slight as they are, raise the old issue how far congeries of inci. 
dents can be called history, and how far it should be considered 
an art limited by due proportion, and largely dependent on the 
creative skill which gives new form and life to the dusty 
fragments of the past. Unfair as may be the historian 
with a bias, we miss the pleasure of righting the scales 
when there are no weights in them, while the stock judg. 
ments of extinct partisanship are worse than lumber when 
there is no opinion behind them. If we are to have a sketch of 
Sir Walter Raleigh as recent research reveals him, something 
between Mr. Kingsley’s Devonian hero and the ogre of Irish 
legend, why call the essay “‘ Westward Ho!” and use such 
simpering phrases as that the brilliant buccaneer had been 
“reducing refractory squireens to obedience in Ireland,” and 
“teaching the Spanish Dons how insane and futile had been 
their temerity in attempting to invade England,” or tell us how 
in the Tower he “ messed about with his chemicals”? The long 
narrative of Prince Charles’s expedition to Spain goes over 
ground now tolerably familiar ; but all that reminds us of James 
I.’s foreign policy is of use in estimating the sequence of events, 
Even Mr. Ewald’s playful treatment of his betrothal cannot 
spoil the portrait of the Infanta as drawn by Sir Toby Matthew, 
a son of the Archbishop of York, but a Catholic, who had been 
sent on a special mission to Madrid. It shines as the reflection 
of a star on the dark waters of Spanish and English policy, 
After praising her girlish beauty at seventeen as “sweet ina 
very extraordinary manner,” he goes on to speak of the virtue 
of her mind as “held to exceed the beauty of her person very 
far. She daily spendeth two or three hours in prayer...... 
She doth usually make some little thing with her own hands 
day by day which may be for the use of sick or wounded persons 
in the hospitals...... All that which the king, her brother, 
giveth her for play or for toys according to her fancy (which 
comes to about a hundred pounds a month) she employeth 
wholly upon the poor. She is generally of few words; but yet 
of very sweet and easy conversation when she is private with 
her ladies.” We cannot quote the full description, but one more 
trait shines too brightly in that age of slander and craft to be 
omitted :—“That which reigns and is sovereign in her is a resolu- 
tion which she hath maintained inviolable from her very infancy 
—never to speak ill of any creature ; and not only so, but to show 
a plain dislike of them who speak ill of others.” Tokens such 
as these of undying Christian life and traditions help us through 
the slough of history and renew our faith in a steady progress 
of humanity under all conditions. 

Mr. Ewald’s study of Algernon Sydney’s life has given him 
special acquaintance with the machinery of the Rye House plot, 
of which he gives as coherent and even vivid an account as that 
confused and abortive conspiracy admits of, and he has used 
less padding of stock truisms in it; but the “ Bloody Assizes” 
no doubt beguiled him into fresh excesses of grandmotherly 
sentiment. ‘ When rebellion is successful,” he gravely assures 
us, “it is patriotism ; it is only when insurrection fails that it is 
dubbed treason.” He somewhat alleviates our impression of 
“Lord General Judge Jeffries,” who, as far as physical features 
went, seems not to have been so black as he is painted. But 
Lord Macaulay has told the tale of Alice Lisle and Monmouth 
too well to leave much for after-gleaners, and Mr. Ewald has 
nothing new to make us condone his platitudes. The old rhyme 
of Jeffries’ attempt at escape before the avenging powers,— 


“ He took a collier’s coat at sea to go, 
Was ever Chancellor arrayed so?” 


is better than Mr. Ewald’s manner, of which we give one 
more sample:—‘In the early morning Jeffries, dry, and half- 
maddened by the drunkard’s thirst, thought he might trust to 
his dress to go ashore and satisfy the cravings which were now 
a second nature.” In Mr. Ewald’s version of the “ warming: 
pan story,” there would seem some new evidence of the 
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Pretender’s legitimate birth; but the final paper, on the Sporus 
of Pope’s satire, contains nothing that is not to be had at first 
hand in Lord Hervey’s Memoirs; while the author’s trite 
observations on men and manners are hardly a gain to the 
reader, who would willingly exchange them for the shrewd and 
independent estimates of epochs and epoch-makers to be found, 
for instance, in Brewer’s introductions and notes to the State- 
papers he catalogued. We will not say that Mr. Ewald is dry 
as dust ; but he is mild as milk-and-water, prudent as Polonius, 
and no doubt esteemed by editors who want tu weight their 
wares by what is certainly useful ballast. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—»@——. 

The Lifeand Times of Colonel Fred Burnaby. By J. Redding Ware 
and R.K. Mann. (Field and Tuer.)—Messrs. Ware and Mann do not 
tell their story, we are inclined to think, with sufficient simplicity. 
Their very desire to be candid and to do justice all round—for theirs 
ig no indiscriminate hero-worship—sometimes leads them into this 
fault. They take up too much the manner of the philosophic his- 
torian, draw inferences, discover motives, institute comparisons, and 
generally introduce a certain complication into what should be, and 
easily might be, a very simple, straightforward narrative. Still, 
their book is well done. Their estimate of their hero’s character is 
sober and right-thinking, and the utmost pains have evidently been 
taken to collect all available materials. Interesting, of course, a life 
go full of varied adventure could not fail to be. Fred Burnaby was 
at Harrow, among whose heroes he will, of course, hereafter be num- 
bered. Indeed, his canonisation, so to speak, has already taken 
place. But, as amatter of fact, it can hardly be said that 
the school had anything to do with the forming of his 
character. As his biographers candidly put it, ‘He was not 
doing himself any good at Harrow, while he was reflecting but 
little honour on the school.’ In 1859 he was gazetted cornet in 
the Horse Guards (Blue). He was in command of this regiment 
when he died. Soldiering in those days was a peaceful occupation ; 
and Burnaby, who was not happy except when risking his life, found 
the necessary excitement in ballooning. His first ascent was in the 
Montgolfier fire-balloon, ‘a sort of tented bonfire,” in which he was 
to sit with a hot furnace nine inches from his body on one side, and 
overhanging an abyss above a thousand feet in depth on the other. 
His own risk was increased by his great stature, which caused half of 
his body to be above the rim of the car. However, all ended well. 
The next ascent was in ancther new invention. This time the balloon 
split. But the broken portions came together again in “a sort of 
vast parachute,” and the travellers landed safely. His next adven- 
ture was of a different kind. He and a French companion arranged 
for a performance of real Moorish dancing-girls at Tangiers (travellers, 
it seems, have Jewish girls, who may show their faces to infidels with- 
out wrong, palmed off on them). The performance was discovered, and 
aguard sent to arrest the offenders. Fred Burnaby beat them off 
with a chump of wood. Then came the Carlist War of 1873-74, at 
which he assisted as War Correspondent to the Times, besides, if 
common report was to be believed, taking an active part on Don 
Carlos’s side. On the whole, the war somewhat? disappointed 
him; the combatants, for the most part, were too careful not 
tohurt each other. In 1875 Burnaby found himself in the Soudan 
with General Gordon. The four letters which he wrote to the Times 
are, say his biographers, his most important contribution to literature ; 
and certainly the one in which he describes his meeting with Gordon 
is admirable. Then came his “Ride to Khiva,” the book which 
made him famous; and after this he went as representative of the 
Stafford House Committee, instituted to relieve the Turkish sick and 
wounded, in the campaign of 1877-78. Shortly after this commenced 
the least satisfactory portion of his career, that in which he figured 
43 a politician. Personally honourable as he was, he was a Con. 
servative of the most ignoble type, with about as little understanding 
of political principle and political needs as can well be imagined. 
The end was not now far off. It is very unlikely that in any case his 
life could have been much prolonged. A constitutional weakness, not 
unfrequently found along with a gigantic frame and great muscular 
strength, had for some years been showing itself. As it was, the end 
came at Abu Klea. About the details there aresome doubts. Whether 
he fell in the attempt to rescue some skirmishers w19 were retreating 
hard pressed, or in the mélée after the square was broken in, seems 
_ Anyhow, it was the end which he had sought all his life 

ng. 

The Boy in the Bush. By the late Richard Rowe. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) —This book is rather a series of sketches than “a tale of 
Australian life,’ though it has a connecting thread of personal 
interest. However this may be, it is more vividly descriptive and, 
as far as we are able to judge, more absolutely true, than most books 
of the kind, Both the lights and shadows of Australian life are 





effectively given. We have pictured to us the bushranger “‘ Warrigat,” 
who keeps a whole countryside in terror till, thanks chiefly to the 
plack of a little boy, he falls into the hands of the police. An 
Australian drought and an Australian flood are also described. Nor is 
the difficult subject of the Aborigines passed by. “ It is not pleasant,” 
says the author, “to have to write about such things, but I must if I 
have to tell the whole truth about Australia. Sydney soon got 
quite envenomed against the blacks, whom he had robbed of their 
hunting-ground, because they were killing off his cattle ; and not long 
afterwards Harry and Donald fully sympathised with him. Not one 
of the three felt the slightest scraple in shooting down a black, and 
then cutting off his head and hanging it in terrorem on a tree, as a 
gamekeeper nails a hawk against his gable.’ This is what has been 
said over and over again, and as often denied by Colonial officials. 
Mr. Rowe was evidently a patriotic Australian, and we take it that 
his testimony on the point is conclusive. Generally, we should say 
that if any one wants to see the truth about life in the Australian 
bush, he cannot do better than read this volume. 


In a Grass Country. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 3 vols. (F. 
V. White and Co.)—The offence of this book is aggravated by 
the frivolity of its title, and even of its appearance. If Mrs. Cameron 
must tell a tale of what she is pleased to call love, let her do it with- 
out mixing with it these weak descriptions of so-called sport, descrip- 
tions which, to every one who has read Whyte Melville and Trollope, 
seem intolerably flat. But it is the morality of the book with which 
we are most concerned. Mrs. Cameron makes a hero of a selfish 
profligate, who seduces the daughter of his host, and throws over a 
girl to whom he has engaged himself. This is bad enough; but it is 
worse that she makes her heroine—a model, we are led to believe, of 
womanly purity—condone the offence with a shameful facility. This 
may be true to life, though we hope that there are some women who 
would have seen in Richard Gaskill’s conduct a perpetual bar to their 
union, as perpetual as would have been the like sin in herself. It 
may be a remote ideal, this equality of offence and punishment in 
men and women; but it is an ideal, and a thing to be striven for. 
But perhaps we are taking too seriously a trivial book only meant to 
fill up an idle hour for silly people, whom neither good books can 
profit nor bad books harm. 


England on the Sea. By W.H. Davenport Adams. 2 vols. (F. 
V. White and Co.)—Mr. Adams has put together here a usefal and 
readable account of the doings of the British Navy from early times 
(the first battle described was fought by Richard I. at Cyprus) down 
to the battle of Navarino in 1827, though reference is made to more 
recent events, as the bombardments of 8. Jean d’Acre and Sebastopol. 
There is room for a complete history of the Navy if any one feels able 
to undertake so vast a work. Meanwhile, Mr. Adams’s book will serve 
its purpose of giving a satisfactory outline. 


The Works of Thomas Middleton. Edited by A. H. Bullen, B.A. 
Vols. I.to IV. (Nimmo.)—Probably one of the boldest literary under- 
takings of our time on the part of publisher, as well as editor, is the 
fine edition of the dramatists which has been placed in Mr. Bullen’s 
careful hands. How many volumes and how many years will be 
required for its completion we do not care to count; but considering 
the comprehensiveness of the subject, and the variety of knowledge 
it demands, the courage of the editor is remarkable. So also are his 
qualifications. Some months ago we reviewed the works of Marlowe, 
with which the series commenced, and now we have the first four 
volumes of Middleton, a dramatist comparatively unknown, even to 
students of English literature. He wrote much in partnership 
with other playwrights—with Dekker, Rowley, and Massinger, for 
example—and it is a matter of great critical nicety to adjust the 
credit between them. The Roaring Girl belongs, perhaps, as 
much to Dekker as to Middleton; and the works of neither drama- 
tist would be complete without it. Will Mr. Bullen, then, print the 
play a second time when he comes to edit Dekker? He writes 
that his hand is clearly traceable in the first act; that one 
scene of Act II. has Dekker’s naturalness of sentiment and 
fluency of metre, and he ascribes to him the whole of the fifth act, 
with a portion of the fourth. Of The Old Law, a play which was 
a favourite with Charles Lamb, and purports to have been written by 
Massinger, Middleton, and Rowley, Mr. Bullen observes, in commenting 
on one scene, that there is nothing in Massinger’s or Middleton’s 
dramas to match the drollery of it; and that while the serious parts 
of the comedy belong to Middleton, the humour is Rowley’s. A year 
after Shakespeare’s death appeared Middleton’s play A Fair Quarrel, 
one of his best dramas, which contains a scene that, in the editor’s 
judgment, has never, outside Shakespeare, been eurpassed in the 
English drama. Again, in this play Middleton was assisted by 
Rowley. After observing that there is nothing more affecting or 
nobler than the colloquy between Captain Ager and his mother, Mr. 
Bullen adds .—“ That scene and the duel scene I believe to belong to 
Middleton. To such a height of moral dignity and artistic excellence 
Rowley never attained. We may safely assign to Rowley the 


boisterous comic scenes. Middleton’s humonr is of a quieter char- 
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acter; he had little liking for noisy horse-play. Apart from the 
scenes where Captain Ager and the Colonel are concerned, I cannot 
trace Middleton’s hand with any clearness.’”? These illustrations 
will suffice to show the critical sagacity needed in one direc- 
tion alone, before an editor is competent to thread the mazes 
of the Elizabethan drama. To estimate its poetical worth, 
other qualifications are needed, and Mr. Bullen says truly 
that “it should be an editor’s aim to cultivate a nice sense of 
proportion, and eschew exaggeration.” Middleton is a poet as well 
as a master of the comedy of intrigue; but it would seem, to 
_ judge from such plays as Michaelmas Term, A Trick to Catch 
the Old One, A Mad World my Masters, and No Wit Like 
a Woman’s, that he is most at home in plays of this order. 
They are not pleasant reading, unless we could do as Lamb 
recommended, and regard the figures—they can scarcely be 
called characters—that play their parts on this stage as living in a 
conventional world where the difference between vice and virtue is 
unknown. The atmosphere is fonl throughout; and yet it cannot be 
said that Middleton, like some of the Restoration dramatists, sneers at 
morality. Indeed, it would not be true to say that, even in such plays 
as A Trick to Catch the Old One, in which the dramatis persone cheat 
each other all round, the author does not point a moral. Sometimes, 
as in The Spanish Gipsy, he can reach a strain which is poetically and 
morally true; and this is one of the plays which, in Mr. Bullen’s 
opinion, entitles Middleton to be classed with the great dramatists. 
Possibly ; but we shall be surprised if even this beautiful edition— 
the only available one worthy of the name, for Dyce’s has been long 
out of print—will give Middleton a place among the dramatists whose 
works are read, save, indeed, by those who tind a special attraction 
in dramatic literature. 

My Man and I; or, the Modern Nehemiah. By F. A. Adams. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—This is a book of the “Church 
Defence ”’ kind; various discourses, speeches of enemies and friends, 
and a variety of other matters bearing on the Disestablishment 
question, and kindred topics, are linked together by a somewhat slender 
thread of story. The hero of the book is a certain serjeant who, by 
his good example, zeal, and overflowing charity, compels his master, 
who has been before an ill-informed and lukewarm Churchman, into 
taking up a position more worthy of him. This is not very artistically 
managed ; but the good intentions and general matter of the book are 
evident. 

Voters and their Registration. By John James Heath Saint, 
Barrister-at-Law. (Butterworths.)—This book is mainly a reprint of 
the Reform Act of 1884, and the Registration, Redistribution, and 
Medical Relief Disqualification Renewal Acts of this year. Its use- 
fulness is considerably marred by the fact that “it does not profess 
to give the law of the Franchise and Registration in its entirety ;’ 
and it certainly does nothing of the kind. It is not in any way com- 
plete in itself. Lor instance, Mr. Saint prints the section of the 
Registration Act which gives the county authority,—i.e., the Justices 
of the Peace,—power to divide their county into polling districts, and 
assign polling stations, “in such manner as shall make the districts 
conform with the enactments relating to the division of counties and 
boroughs into polling districis ;’”’ yet, though the book professes to 
annotate and explain the Acts, we are not informed what distances the 
polling places must be apart from each other, or who are the electors, 
nor even given the reference to the Acts which contain this information. 
Nor is the slightest assistance given by the notes towards the deter- 
mination of any of the vexed questions obviously arising on the new 
Acts; not a hint that the question of the franchise of shop-assistants 
living on shop preniises, undergraduates in colleges, soldiers in 
barracks, is open to doubt. The overseer or the registration agent 
would find copies of the Acts themselves quite as useful as guides 
through the intricacies of registration law as this book. 


The Voter’s Guide and Canvasser’s Manual. By J. Trevor Davies, 
Solicitor. (George Routledge and Sons.)—The greater part of this 
little handbook is happily less dependent upon original research and 
an ordinary acquaintance with history than the introduction. A 
writer who begins by telling us that ‘Lord’? Coke wrote his 
“Institutes”’ in 1660, that the word Parliament is derived from two 
Celtic words “ Parly” and ‘ ment” or “mend,” and that the name 
of the House of “ Commons” is derived from “ commune” concilium 
regni, does not inspire the curious reader with confidence. He is not, 
perhaps, much more accurate or helpful when he comes to “ voters 
under the Service Franchise’’ as a distinct class of persons entitled to 
be registered. A “ Solicitor of the Supreme Court,” who tells us that 
“as tothe meaning and extent of the term ‘Franchise’ many who have 
talked the most have known the least,’’ ought at least to know better 
than to describe as a distiuct franchise a mere incidental provision 
which removes a disqualification from those who would otherwise 
possess a franchise. If he had looked at the instructions attached to 
the Registration Act from which he proposes to take his classifica- 
tion, he would have seen that no such special class is thereby men- 
tioned, though certain instructions are given under the heading of 











the Franchise of Inhabitant Occupiers “in case of what is commonly 
called the Service Franchise, just as separate instractions are given in 
the case of a house let in separate tenements.” From misunder 
standing or not understanding the “ Service Franchise,’’ Mr. Davieg 
gives a most confused and useless account of the Service Franchise, 
under which he places the separate occupation of a dwelling-honge 
let out in separate tenements. In fact, as far as the franchise and 
registration is concerned, except where the Registration Act and its 
schedules are copied verbatim, the book is useless. Mr. Davies seems, 
however, to be more at home in the Ballot and Corrupt Practices 
Acts; and this part of the book may be useful for those who have to 
pilot themselves or others through a course of electioneering. 

La Jeune Sibérienne et le Lépreux de la Cité d’Aoste, by Xavier 
de Maistre, edited by Stéphane Barlet, B.Sc. (Macmillan), is one of 
the “ Primary Series of French and German Readings,” and is fur. 
nished with notes and vocabularies.—We have also received The 
Students’ Manual of Exercises for Translating into German, by A 
Loveman, M.A. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), intended to accompany 
Brandt’s German Grammar.—And in “ IHachette’s Illustrated French 
Primary Readers” (Librairie Hachette et Cie.), Entre Oiseauz, by 
Mdme. J. Colomb, edited by H. A. de Joannis ; La Famille de Niquet, 
by the same author, edited by A. P. Huguenet; Aventure de L’ Anon 
Baudinet, by Jules Masson, edited by Stéphane Barlet; and Les 
Deux Brigands, by P. Sourian, edited by L. Gaborit.—From Messrs, 
Ginn and Co. (Boston, U.S.) we have a Primer, ‘‘ embracing the 
sentences and phonic methods for teaching sight-reading.” The 
volume, which is prettily illustrated, belongs to these publishers’ series 
of “ Classics for Children.” 

Spanish Legendary Tales. By Mrs. 8. G. C. Middlemore. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—The popular Spanish legend will hardly compare 
favourably with that of our own country, when we judge it from our 
own standpoint. There is withal an air of gloom and weird tragedy 
surrounding it quite unlike the chivalrous spirit and sweet sunny 
brightness that seem to permeate even the saddest of our old ballads 
and tales. The legend is distinctly an outgrowth of national charac. 
ter, and thus we may question whether the natural dispositions of 
Englishmen will find much to delight them in the present collection, 
Yet the book is worthy of study; for it affords an excellent insight 
into Spanish character and popular imagination, and reproduces, by 
the way, bygone manners and conditions of life in that rather un- 
fortunate country beyond the Pyrenees. The style of the work 
reflects great credit upon the authoress as a translator, and the foot- 
notes bespeak a general intimacy with her subject. On the whole, 
we owe Mrs. Middlemore nothing buat thanks for having carefully 
remembered so many of these prose legends daring her sojourn in 
the Pyrenees, and for having put them before us so effectively and 
intelligently. 

Seaside Watering-Places. (L. Upcott Gill.)— This work has 
reached its fifth edition, and the information it gives is of 
a decidedly practical and reliable nature. The editor begirs at 
the north-east corner of England, and takes us right around the 
coast, stopping on the way to point out the peculiar advantages of 
each place as a holiday resort, and to offer some valuable explana- 
tions upon its historical and antiquarian associations. We are told 
the best way of getting to any spot, the kind of scenery surrounding 
it, the excursions and amusements by which we may divert ourselves 
while stopping there, and much else that will prove useful to the in- 
tending tourist. The practical utility of the work is enhanced by 
maps and cuts; by the addition of the names of agents through whom 
lodgings may be obtained at the several places; and a sufficient 
index. It is, moreover, written in a clear and lively manner. 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 
| comes BOARDING SCHOOLS for 
GIRLS, 


By permission of the Lord Mayor a MEETING 
will be held at the MANSION HOUSE on FRIDAY, 
October 23rd, at 3 o’clock p.m., to bring before the 
Publicthe operation of The GRADUATED COUNTY 
SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION (Limited). 

The chief objects are to extend t» Girls the same 
advantages for education (so far as they may be suit- 
able) which the Public Boarding Schools and Univer- 
sity Colleges offer to English boys, and to enable 
private capital applied to education to assume a real 
public character. 

By the majority of English pxrents the Christian 
religion, as represented by the National Charch, with 
the coneurrence of the great Nonconforming com- 
munities, will be accepted as a basis of common life 
and instruction. 

To Shareholders the Association offers limited 
liability and limited profits; and to donors of capital 
a pledge of a preferential dividend to be applied in 
Scholarships or Prizes according to the wish of the 
Donor. 

information may be obtained of R. BOOTH, Esgq., 
11 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

ILL HILL SCHOOL. 

The following FIRST CLASSES in HONOURS 
have been gained by Old Millhillians at the Univer- 
sities during the last seven years :— 

1877, Mental and Moral Science (with B.A. degree), 
Lond ; with University Scholarship. 
Experimental Physics (in Intermediate Exam- 
ination in Science), Lond.; with the Neil 
Arnott Bronze Medal. 
1878, *Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond.; 
with University Scholarship. 
Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond, 
1879. Moral Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
*Experimental Physics (with B.Sc. degree), 
Lond. ; with University Scholarship, 
First Scriptural Examination, Lond. 
1880. English (in Int. Exam. in Arts), Lond. 
1881, With B.C.L. degree, Oxf. 
Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
*Law Tripo:, Camb. 
Further Scriptural Examination, Lond, 
1882. Eleventh Wrangler, Camb, 
Historic 11 Tripos, Camb. 
Also *Final Examinations of the Incorporated 
Law Society. 
1883. *Historical Tripos, Camb. 
Classical Tripos, Camb. 
1884, Historical Tripos, Camb. 
Thirty-second Wrangler, Camb. 
The * signifies that the candidate was First in the 
First Class of Honours. 


HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER 
WISHES to RECOMMEND a LADY who 
TRAINS and EDUCATES a FEW GIRLS in her 
own house in Kensington, his daughter having 
been with her for three years. Every home com- 
fort. Resident Parisienne and excellent Masters. 
Cramming and over-pressure avoided. — Address, 
“L. L. A.,”’ care of Mr, E. STANFORD, 55 Charing 
Cross, London, S.W. 


AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. No 
English spoken. Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland, 
SCHOOL, 


UTTON VALENCE 
KENT. 


Heap Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

High-Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and modern sides. Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming - bath, 

mnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket field. 

aluable exhibitions awarded annually to the Univer- 
sities or other approved places of advanced study. 


ASTBOURNE. — Mr. A. MAX 
WILKINSON, M.A. (Harrow and Oxford), 
RECEIVES BOYS from eight to fourteen years of 
age to PREPARE for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS,— 
or prospectus and references, addres, Manningham 
House, Meads, Eastbourne. 


OLONIES. — OCCUPATION for 
PUPILS on selected STOCK and GRAIN 
FARMS and larger Estates in CANADA, TASMANIA, 
and UNITED STATES. Pupils receive regular 
monthly pay. Premium from £60, Pamphlets free, 
—FORD, RATHBONE, and CO., 21 Finsbury Pave- 
ment, London. 


HE OBANCEBY LANE SAFE 
SI 


DEPOSIT, 
61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 

This stronghold was formally opened for business 
by the Lord Mayor on May 7th, and the public are now 
invited (on presentation of card) to inspect any of the 
safes and strong-rooms which may remain unoccupied, 
when the Manager will furnish full particulars of 
rents, charges, &c. 

The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 


GOLD MEDAL. 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 























FRY’S 





PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS, 


COCOA 












PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS, 


Guaranteed Surrender-values. 


Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the interests 


and security of the Assured, as follows: 


Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title: 


Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special system: 


A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 
Residence in any part of the world is allowed under ordinary whole-life Policies after 


one year from their date: 


Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life Assured. 
nor of the Life Assured himself, unless occurring within one year from the date of the Policy. 


TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 

Justice of England. 
Right Hon. the 

Baggallay. 


The Lord Justice 


Sir James Parker Deane, Q.C., D.C.L, 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. The Policy-reserves are determined upon 
data yielding the highest known security. The Policies are indisputable. 


Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to 
as at December 31st, 1886. 


the Assured. The next Division will be made 


The new explanatory Prospectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded on 


application. 


Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other Approved Securities. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On 

the verge of the Atlantic. Five acres of orna- 

mental grounds. Six Lawn- Tennis Courts. 250 

rooms. Table d’Héte at separate tables, from 6 to 

8 o'clock. Large swimming bath, also private baths, 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Instituted 1823, 


Assets on 31st December, 1884 ............. £5,375,995 
Income for the Year 1884............ . £454,633 
Amount paid in claims to 31st Dec., 1884 £14,208,926 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 

years ending December 31st, 1884......... £690,946 
Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted... £6,889,937 

The Expenses of Management, including Commis- 
sion, are under 4} per cent. of the Income. 

The Limits of Free travel and residence have been 
largely extended, and rates of extra premium reduced, 

Loans granted on security of Policies, Life Interests, 
Reversions, and on other approved Securities, 

Life Interests and Reversions are purchased. 

ee paid immediately on proof of death and 

itle. 








Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on 
Assurances effected through their introduction. 
Prospectuses and Form of Proposal sent on appli- 
cation to the Actuary. 
rere. ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 

CHAIRMAN ... .. HAaRVIE M. Farqunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 

OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
a claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ye 
WILLIAM C. OT AED, } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


The Birkbeck Building Soden® Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession, and no rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
of the Birkbeck Building Society, 29 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate p ion, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes.—Apply at the Office of the Birk- 
beck Freehold Land Society, as above. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

















COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 
Capital Fully Subscribed _ .., woe nee £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about coo wee wwe = 85,000 
Tota INVESTED Funps Upwarps oF Two MILtioys, 
Total net Annual Income exceeds soe £1,200,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.0, 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital é 
Reserve Fund sai ove ... £970,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and seat 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on ——- 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. _ 


AMPS, OILS, COAL BOXES, &e. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON 


has now on view a choice assortment of the 

newest designs of lamps and coal boxes at very low 

net prices. No deceptive discounts. 

MINERAL OIL LAMPS, from ......... 

o Duplex Burners, from 

= Suspending, from ....... . 

29 ueen’s Reading, from .. 

2 racket, for side lighting, 
COAL BOXES, New Designs for this Season. 

» With loose liningand handshovel,from 4s 9d. 

brass mounted, from 5s 9d. 








as decorated panels, from 9s 3d, 
require no . 


»» All Brass or Copper, 
cleaning, from.........+0 
»» Various Woods, well seaso: Hh: 
a ‘a carved panels, from ... 26s 0d. 
COLZA OIL, finest, 2s 9d per Gallon; KEROSINE, 
water white, safe and inodorous, 1s 1d. 


ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATER, CUTLER, 

and GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, & 
Oxford Street, 1, 2, and 3 and 84 Newman Street, &. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Weary of 
life. Derangement of the liver is one of the 
most efficient causes of dangerous diseases and the 
most prolific of those melancholy forebodings which 
are worse than death itself. A few doses of these 
noted Pills act magically in dispelling low spirits and 
repelling the covert attacks made on the nerves by 
excessive heat, impure atmospheres, over-indulgence, 
or exhausting excitement. The most shattered con- 
stitution may derive benefit from Holloway’s Pills, 
which will regulate disordered action, brace the 
nerves, increase the energy of the intellectual 
faculties, and revive the failing memory. By atten- 
tively studying the instructions for taking these Pills, 
and obediently putting them in practice, the most 
despondent will soon feel confident of a perfect 
recovery, 
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Part III., Vol. XLVIII., SEPTEMBER, 


Now ready, 1885, price 5s. 
AL SOCIETY’S 
i TIS? gi tt 
CoNTENTS. 


L TO THE Firty-First ANNI- 
norte hacen yo THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
en JUNE 23RD, 1885, AND THE PROCEEDINGS 
ae pOPULATION or Lonpon, 1801-81.” By R. 
ice: Williams, Esq., M.Inst.C.E. ‘ a 
apgognt LEGISLATION AND Economic ScIENCE. 
(The Newmarch Memorial Essay). By William 
Watt, Esq. ‘ re ra 
.—-(1.) Wine Production in France. 
Kawabe Tae At Inland Revenue Report.— 
3), The Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom.— 
741 The Society’s Jubilee Meeting.—(5.) Quarterly 
Deport of Additions to the Library. 
London : EDWARD STanFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





a Al 
ME QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 322, is published THIS DAY. 

ConTENTS. 

1, Tak REVISED VERSION OF THE Op TESTAMENT. 

y, PREDECESSORS OF SHAKSPEARE, 

3, Taxes AND TAXATION. 

4, TaINE ON JACOBINISM. 

5, HorsE Racin@. : 

6. ENGLAND AND EGYPT IN THE Soupan. 

7. FoRGERIES OF THE ABBE FOURMONT. 

8, Our Duty TO SoUTH AFRICA. 

6 Tae ComMING ELECTIONS. 

‘ Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





New Poem, now ready, price 3s 6d. 
HARTOUM. By a CamBRIDGE 
UNDERGRADUATE.—HEyYwoop and Son, Man- 
chester; VICKERS, 317 Strand. Order anywhere. 





Now ready, 55th Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. By a Lavy. The Original Authorised 
Biition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


TAMMERERS and STUTTERERS 
should read a little BOOK, written by Mr. B. 
BEASLEY, who CURFD HIMSELF after suffering for more 
than 30 years.—Green Bank House, Hall Green, near 
Birmingham. Free for thirteen stamps, 








Twelfth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing these Diseases. By 
Rosert G, Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c. 
London: C. MircHELut and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; SiImpxIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Second Edition, ju:t ready, price 1s. 
HE TRUTH ABOUT the STAGE. 
By Corin. 
“ Worth reading...... Brightly written with plenty of 
20."—People. 
London: Wyman and Sons, and all Booksellers. 


LASSIC FORMS in MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE.—See the BUILDER (price 
41, by post, 44d; Annual Subscription, !193); also 
View of Oxford and Cambridge Mansions.—Design for 
an Exterior to St. Stephen’s, Walbrook—Sketches at 
the Church Congress Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition— 
House, Scarborough—Sculpture: ‘‘ David before 
Saul,” by Ellen M. Rope—Arcbmological News from 
Rome—Sketches and Notes near Stamford—The Rail- 
way Servants’ Congress, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen. 


ESTMINSTER ABBEY. A Series 

\ of Seven Etchings by A. H. Hata. Now on 

View. The first two of the Series and Sketches of 

the remaining subjects. List and prices on applica- 
tion —ROBERT DUNTHORNE, Vigo Street, W. 


HE BIRTH of GALATEA, after E. 

BURNE JONES, A.R.A., mezzo-tinted by E. 

< Suen. Impressions of the first state now 
ready, £3 3s, 


ERINA, after C. E. PERUGINI, 
_ mezzo-tinted by Epwarp S1ocomsBre. Im- 
pressions of the first state now ready, £4 4s, 














IBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. 
TURNER, R.A. Specimens of a Series of 
Mezzo-tint Fac-similes by Frank Short. Subjects 
selected by Mr. Ruskin. Now on View. Prospectus 
eo ROBERT DUNTHORNE, Vigo 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
. VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
._ Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
Lord TENNYSON. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 





TRUSTEES. 

Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Aucient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
— entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
fe teen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
Hult members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
“past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
Dp i: ;3to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 
_ROBERT HARRISON, Sccretary and Librarian, 





DENVILLE'’s OLD IRISH 
festio WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
the es in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
S on stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 

nota and cases for home use and exportation, 
= ~ on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
their Tne oY. trish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at 
London wo Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 

’ Me 





CANON DIXON’S WORK ON THE CHURCH. 





In demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s, 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE 
ABOLITION OF THE ROMAN JURISDICTION. 


By RICHARD WATSON DIXON, MA, 


Vicar of Warkworth, Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 


Volume III.—Edward VI., A.D. 1549-1553. 


Volume I, has been reprinted and is now ready. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


ESTABLISHED MORE THAN A CENTURY. 














Latest Price-List of Wines, Spirits, and Liqueurs, on application. 


BART ON A N D S 
59 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





Prices lower than those quoted by Stores. Special extra allowance for cash. 
Stock old and specially selected. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
deniers making woe of Baron Liehig's photo. EX TRACT 
OF MEAT. 


graph, title, &c., Baron H. von Liebig finds it 
necessary to caution the Public that the Liebig 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 





Company’s Extract of Meat is the only 
brand ever guaranteed as genuine and of the 
finest flavour either by himself or the late 
Baron Justus von Liebig. Purchasers must 
insist upon having the Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Meat, 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, ©r at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 








F I s H ER? S For nicaihi and orderly sais of alt LETTERS 
GLAD STONE BA G. and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 
THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. | STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. } 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 

A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 


PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 


FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


THE PATENT 
BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, 


As used in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER- 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &c., 
enable an exact adjustment of Shelves 
to be made without trouble. 


Hookham’s Patent 


PICTURE LINE AND FASTENERS 


SEE Sins ie NE EE of the chest by Dr, LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
: WAFERS.—G. M. Tweddell, F.R.S., NA., F.S.A.S,, 


CURRELL’S PATENT VENTILATORS &e., remap O oe —— eee a _ a 
ly of fresh air, without Locock’s Wafers, and always found the ) n- 

wines He deere pr gM omaiean. ~_ mediate relief to myself, my wife, and children in 
Illustrations and particulars sent POST-FREE difficulty of breathing, coughs, and affections of the 
on application to lungs ; and having ee pod —— 7 —_ 

ears, and witnessed th-ir good effects on my friends 
WILLIAM TONKS AND SON, Toosee of whom were asthmatical), I have great 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. pleasure in recommending their use.” To singers and 
PRIZE MEDALS :— public speakers they are invaluable for clearing and 

London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1862; strengthening the voice, and have a pleasant taste. 





payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, Mrpncncs 
BANBURY. 


URES of asthma, coughs, and diseases 








Paris, Silver, 1867; London, 1974. Price 1s 14d and 23 9d per box. Sold by all druggists. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


READY THIS DAY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
AND LIBRARIES. 


ILLUSTRATED ty STURGESS. 


The COACHING AGE. By Stanley 


Harris, Author of “ Old Coaching Days,’”’ &c, In 
1 vol, demy 8vo, with 16 Full-page Illustrations 
on stone by John Sturgess. 183. 


LANDSCAPES by the AUTHOR. 


A DRIVE through ENGLAND; 


or, a Thousaud Miles ot Road Travel. By JAMES 
Joun Hissry, Author of “An Old-Fashioned 
Journey.”’ In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 20 Full-page 
Illustrations engraved by George Pearson, 163. 


A RESIDENCE in the MALAY NATIVE STATES, 
The CHERSONESE with the 
GILDING OFF. By Emiry Innes, In 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, with Frontispieces, 21s, 
A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 
EDMOND YATES. To which is added an 
Account of his Recent Experiences in “ Northern 
Latitudes.”’ In 1 vol. crown &vo, with Portrait, 
6s, 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


HETH and MOAB. By Captain 


Ciacup ReG@NiER Conver, R.E, In 1 vol. crown 
8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “GOD AND THE MAN.” 
THE MASTER OF THE 

MINE. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Author of * The Shadow of the Sword,” “A Child 
of Nature,” &e. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ARCHIE LOVELL AND 
STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN.” 


A GIRTON GIRL 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Author of ‘‘ Leah,” A Woman of Fashion,’’ &c. 
**The usual features of puint and brillianecy appear 
in Mrs. Edwardes’s dialogue.””—Couwitry Gentleman. 


Wo svaxe ‘A Girton Girl’ rises to a far higher level 
than the author’s earlier stories.”’—Brad ford Observer. 


In 2 vols. crown Syo, 


ANDROMED A. 


By GEORGE FLEMING, 


Author of “A Nile Novel,” ** Mirage,” &c, 


“There is a sort of novelist whose art is the delight- 
ful one of building castles in the air and describing 
them to the public with intense affection and belief, 
High among these literary architects and master 
masons in the regions above the earth is ‘ George 
Fleming.’ ’’--Pall Mall Gazette, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WOOED AND MARRIED,” 
FOR LILIAS. 
By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 
Author of “ Nellic’s Memories,” ‘Barbara Heath- 
cote’s Trial,” &e. 
3 vols, 

“The plot affords the writer full scope for the 
delineation of domestic life in which she excels, and 
for the development of the character of the heroine, 
who is no paragon, but, nevertheless, a striking and 


attractive figure by reason of her 
Atheneum. 


faults,” — 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TWO WOMEN,” 
MRS. HOLLY ER. 


By GEORGIANA M. CRAIK, 
Author cf “Godfrey Helstone,’ &c. 
3 vols, 


“A bright and clever story, readable with pleasure 
from cover to cover, is Miss Craik’s latest novel.’”— 
Society, 

RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


———____ 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


MR. THAYER’S LIFE of GENERAL GRANT. 


From TANYARD to WHITE HOUSE. 


Story of President Grant’s Life. By W. M. Tuayrr, Author of “ Log Cabin to Whit 
House,” &c. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth extra, 


JACOB BOEHME: his Life and Teachj 


Studies in Theosophy. By the late Dr. H. L. MartEnsen, Metropolitan of Denmat 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. . 


The CITY of GOD. A Series of Discussions jp 


Religion. By Rev. A. M. Farrsatrn, D.D., Author of ‘Studies in the Life of Christ,” & 
Second Edition. 8vo, 7s 6d. ’ 


A COMMENTARY on the FIRST EPISTLE t 
the CORINTHIANS. By 'T’. C. Epwarps, M.A., of Lincoln College, Oxford, Principal gf 
the University College of Wales, Aberystwith. Second Edition. 8vo, 14s, 

“The work of a sound scholar, of a learned, earnest, and Philosophical theologian, of 
mind masculine and accomplished ; it will speedily take its place as the indispensable aid 
to the understanding of this part of Scripture.’”’—Evpositor. 


The SIXTEENTH EDITION (Forty-fifth Thousand) of 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD), 


By Professor Henry Drumonp, F.R.S.E., F.G.8. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
RABBI JOSEPH’S TZEENAH UREENAH. 


A RABINICAL COMMENTARY on GENESIS, 


Translated from the Judwo-Polish, by PAun Isaac HeRsnHon, Author of “ Treasures of the 
Talmud,” &c. With Introdactory Preface by the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D, 7s 64, 


The PARABLES of OUR LORD, as Recorded by 
St. Luke. By Marcus Dons, D.D., Author of ‘‘ The Parables, as Recorded by St. Matthey,” 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The DIVINE ORIGIN of CHRISTIANITY 
INDICATED by its HISTORICAL EFFECTS. By Ricnarp 8. Srorrs, D.D., LLD, 
of Brooklyn. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The facts are arranged in luminous order, and set forth with fervour and eloquence, The 
union of close, cogent reasoning and eloquent speech is remarkable.’’—Spectcator. 
The 


The EXPOSITOR. Vol. I—New Series. 
Contributors include Prof. Agar Beet, Dr. Cheyne, Prof. Davidson, Dr. Marcus Dots, 
Prof. Henry Drummond, Prof. Godet, Dr. John Ker, Bishop Lightfoot, Dr. Maclaren, 
Dr. Parker, and Prof. Stokes. With Frontispiece. 7s 6d. 


In the FOOTSTEPS of HEROES, and other 
Sermons. By the late Rev. ENocu Metror, D.D., Author of “The Hem of Christ's 
Garment.” Edited by his Wipow. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





PREPARING FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 
In 8vo, half-persian morocco. 


STANFORD’S PARLIAMENTARY 


OF 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
EIGHTY-NINE MAPS. 

With Letter-Press, containing Lists of Parishes, Petty Sessional Divisions and Unions, Population Tables, 
and other particulars relating to County Statistics, Local Administration, and the New Parliamentary (or 
stitnencies. 

The Maps include, in addition to Maps on a uniform scale of all the Counties of England and Wales ail 
Plans of Towns returning more than two Members, coloured to show the 


THE ISLANDS IN THE BRITISH SEAS, 
AND THE FOLLOWING 


PHYSICAL AND STATISTICAL MAPS. 


1, Geological Map of Great Britain. | 13. October Rainfall and Temperature in Engl 

2. Orographical do. do. | and Wales, 

3. River Basins of England and Wales. | 14, November do. do, 

4, January Rainfall and Temperature in England | 15, December do. do. ps 
and Wales. 16, Distribution of Population in England and Wale 


| 

5. February do. do, | 17. Occupations in England and Wales. 

6, March do. do. | 18, Agriculture do. do. 

7. April do, do. | 19. Coalfields do. do. 

8. May do. do. 20, Death Rate do. do. . 

9. June do. do, Zi, a Counties in England and Wales. 
10, July do. do, 22. Par rer Representation do. : 
11, August do. do. 23. Dioceses of the Established Church ef Englat! 
12, September do, do. and Wales, 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWRO0! 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 








FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK Rode 














COUNTY ATLAS AND HANDBOOK 


NEW PARLIAMENTARY DIVISIONS] 
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J. NISBET AND CO.’S LIST. 
CHRIST and CHRISTIANITY. Studies on Christo- 


logy, Oreeds, an? Confessions, Protestantism and Romanism, Reformation Principles, Sunday Observance, 
Ralieious Freedom, and Christ'an Union. By Purtip Scnarr, D.D., Author of “ The Person of Christ,” 
&, Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


EXPOSITORY COMMENTARY on the 


BOOK of JUDGES. By the Rev. A. R. Faussrt, M.A., Editor of Bengel’s ‘‘Gnomon” in English, and 
‘Author in part of the “ Critical and Experimental Commentary.”” Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


HORA PSALMICAs. Studies in the CL. Psalms: their 


Undesigned Coincidence with the Independent Scripture Bistu: ies, Confirming and Illustrating Both. By 
the Rev. A. R. Fausset, M.A. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


FOUR CENTURIES of SILENCE; or, From Malachi 


to Christ. By the Rev. R. A. Repronrp, M.A., LL.B., Professor of Systematic Thevlogy and Apologetics, 
New College, London. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“This book is a worthy contribution to the science of religion.” —Mothodist Times, 


ZECHARIAH; his Visions and his Warnings. 


late Rev. W. Linpsay ALEXANDER, D.D. Crown 8vo, 53. 


. 1 ° 
IMMORTALITY : a Clerical Symposium on, What are 
the Foundations of the Belief in the Immortality of Man? By the Rev. Prebendary Row, M.A., Rabbi 
Hermann ADLER, Professor G. G, Stoxes, F.R.S., Rev. Ganon Knox-Littie, Right Rev. Bishop of 
Auycta, Rev. Principal Jonn Carrns, D.D., Rev. EpwarpD WuirTr, and others, Crown 8yo, 6s. 
“The volume is full of interest and suggestiveness.”’—British Quarterly Review. 


BIBLE HEATHENS,; or Church and World in Scripture 


Times. By the Rev. CHartes M. Grant, B.D., Dundee. Crown 8vo, 23 6d, 


PARABLES of the LAKE; or, the Seven Stories of 


Jesus by the Sea of Galilee. A Sunday Book for Young Readers. By the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D.D. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 33 6d. 

“The introduction on teaching by parables is a model of what a lesson to children should be, neither 
childish nor dull. The vivid explanation of the incident of the enemy sowing the tares will be new to many 
who are not ‘young readers,’ and, indeed, only specialists will fail to be instructed as weil as pleased by Dr. 
Macduff’s minute and varied knowledge.” —Acadomy. 


YOUR SUNDAYS. Fifty-two Short Readings, especially 


intended for School Boys. By the Rev. Grorar Everarp, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s &l. 
“ Admirably adapted for their purpose, and not unsuited for family reading where there are young people.’’ 
British Quarteriy Review. 


The UNCROWNED PRINCE in ISRAEL. A Cairn 


ona Neglected Grave. By the Rev. C. W. Macxrnziz, Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


ABYSSINIA. Translated from the German of Dr. Henry 


W.J.Turerscu. By Saran M.S, Pererra. Crown 8vo, ls 61. 





By the 





JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 


THE LIFE OF 
THOMAS WANLESS, PEASANT. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s Gd. 











“A painfully realistic story of peasant life half a century ago......Told with great 
earnestness and realism...... Deeply touching and spirit-stirring.’—Scotsman. 








“Nothing more powerful has been done since Mrs. Lynn Linton wrote ‘Joshua David- 


son,’””—Manchester Guardian. 





“Wanless’s story, such as itis, is told with much power......It is probably not a bad 
electioneering move to publish it on the eve of a general election.””—Atheneum. 
Manchester: JOHN DALE and A. HEYWOOD and SON. 
London : SIMPKIN; and of all Booksellers and Libraries. 








Second Edition, containing the TEACHING of the TWELVE APOSTLES. Richly Illustrated, 600 pp., 16s. 
BACKHOUSE AND TYLOR’S 
EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. 


“Well digested in matter, and attractive in form.”’—Athenzum, 


One of the most remarkable books that has lately fallen into our hands. It is a history of the Early 
Church, on the principles of the Friends. Written by one of the community, it is nevertheless instinct with 
taste and relish for Catholic antiquity, and illustrated by a series of interesting photographs such as we 
ave seen in no other work of the kind.””—London Quarterly Review. 

P wa" could be more laudable than the moderation and candour which are shown throughout.”— 
Spectator, 





HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., Paternoster Row, London. 


CONCENTRATED a eda 
PEPTONIZED 
No Digestion necessary. 


A Restorative and Delicious Beverage 
for all of Weak Digestion. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FORM 
OF MILK FOOD. 


MiLkK 


(PATENT). 





SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s; cloth limp, 2s 6d. 

“The name of George Eliot rises to our lips once 
and again as we read ‘The Prophet.’ ‘C. E. 
Craddock’ is honoured in her own country as Miss 
M. N. Murfree. She is indeed worthy of honour. 
This book gives her an indisputable place in the first 
rank of American novelists.”’—Pail Mall Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION OF GRANT ALLEN'S NOVEL. 
BABYLON : a Novel. 
By GRANT ALLEN, 

Author of “ Philistia,’’ ‘Strange Stories,’’ &. 
With 12 Lilustrations by P. Macnab. Second Edition, 
3 vols. crown Svo. At all Libraries. 

“The book justifies itself amply. It is fresh, 
entertaining, and pleasant from beginning to end.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 










MISS O’HANLON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE UNFORESEEN : a NOVEL. 
By ALIVE O'HANLON. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. At every Library. 





JUSTIN McCARTHY'S NEW NOVEL. 


CAMIOLA : a Novel. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY,. 
Author of ‘‘ Dear Lay Disdain,” &c. 


8 vols. crown 8vo. | Immediately. 





NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of “The 
DYNAMITER.” 
PRINCE OTTO: a Romance. 
By R. LOUIS STEVENSON, 
Author of “New Arabian Nights,”’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6a. 
[ Immediately. 


BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. 
An entirely New Edition, with over 100 Illustrations 
by leading Artists. 

Uniform with our Illustrated Editions of “The 
Lady of the Lake,’’ and “ Marmion.” 
Elegantly and appropriately bound, small 4to, 16s. 

| Immediately, 
BRET HARTE’S NEW NOVEL. 
HZ A RV J As 
By BRET HARTE. 
Post Svo, il’ustrated boards, 23; cloth limp, 23 61. 
‘Breaks something like new ground in fiction.”— 
Tilustrated London News. 
SKIPPERS AND SHELLBACKS. 
sy JAMES RUNCIMAYN, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s ; cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


IN PERIL AND PRIVATION : 
STORIES OF SEA ADVENTURE. 
A Book for Boys. 
By JAMES PAYN, 
Author of * By Proxy,” &e. 
With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 63. 

“Seventeen stories of famous shipwrecks from the 
wreck of the ‘Grosvenor’ and the loss of the ‘ Royal 
George’ to the famine on board the ‘ Le Jacques.’ 
Mr. Payn does not pile on the agony, but his simple 
well-written narratives make us ‘sup on horrors.’ 
The romantic tragedies of the sea are well told and 
boys will eagerly read them.”’—BDritish Quarterly 
Review. 











BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 
By SARAH TYTLE2, 
Author of “ st. Mungo’s City.”” 
With a Frontispiece by P. Macnab, Crown $yo, cloth 
extra, %s 6d. 


“THE WEARING OF THE 
GREEN ”: a Novel. 
By BASIL, Author of ‘‘A Drawn Game.” 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s 6d. 


PHILISTIA : a Novel. 

By GRANT ALLEN (“ CECIL POWER”), 
Author of “‘ Strange Stories,’’ ‘* Babylon,” &c. 
Now and Cheaper Edition, crown S8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


BEYOND ‘THE 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Author of “ The Gates Ajar.” 
New and Cheaper Edition, illustrated cover, 1s ; 
cloth limp, 1s 6d. 


THE POETS OF AMERICA. 
By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 


Author of “ Victorian Pvoets.” 
[ Immediately. 











Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9°. 


London : CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly. 
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MESSRS. J. MACLEHOSE AND SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


Published this day, in crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, NG 7s 6d. 


MEMOIR of the Rev. DAVID KING, LL.D. 


By his Wire and Davauter, Together with some of his Sermons, 

**A more charming biography we have seldom read. A happier cowbination of 
affection and literary skill has seldom been shown in the work of an author than 
is here manifested. Mrs. King writes lovingly, but she also writes gracefully. 
Her descriptions of the boy life of the great preacher are almost as captivating 
as they are obviously authentic. The ministerial career, with all its marvellous 

, its enthusi , its heroisms, its large-hearted enterprises, clonded in 
its later years by the shadow of failing health and disappointments—is sketched 
with equal sympathy and beauty, and the picture is constantly brightened and 
sweetened, even in its darker parts, with the effulgence of domestic bliss. The 
narrative, revealing in every line the pet skill of simple truth, never parades, 
but it never conceals, the happiness of Dr. King’s home life; his affection for 
wife and family, for parents and friends; his patience, devotion, and fidelity. A 
more beautiful and more intensely interesting family life has seldom, if ever, 
been so chastely and attractively limned.””—Daily Review, October 6th. 








n crown 8vo, cloth, price 


The CHRISTIAN CHURCH in RELATION 


to HUMAN EXPERIENCE. A Treatise on some Ecclesiastical Subjects, 
viewed chiefly with reference to the Facts of Human Nature and History. By 
Tuomas Dykes, D.D., Ayr. 
* “Dr, Dykes has shown very clearly and convincingly, that no fixed form of 
Church Organisation is prescribed in Scripture, that none is desirable, that 
pa 9 must inevitably come, and that variety is to be preferred to uniformity.’ 
—Scotsman. 

“Dr. Dykes, the accomplished minister of Ayr, has made the most important 
contribution which Scotland has this year given to the discussion of theological 
questions. Nothing can be wiser, more catholic, more thoughtful and truly 
spiritual.”—Rev. W. Tulloch, in ‘* Sunday Talk.” 

“* We heartily thank Dr. Dykes for his timely exposition. His fundamental 
idea, that.all organisations of Christian life are pure matters of expediency, and 
are absolutely left to the free choice of Christian men, is maintained with great 
force against counter-claims to Divine prescription or traditional prerogative, to 
sacerdotal authority or the spurious oneness of uniformity. It is a vigorous 
vindication of the great principle, that freedom and variety are the two essential 
conditions of life and order.”—British Quarterly Review, 


rown 8vo, cloth, pric 


The SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY and RELIGION 


of COMTE. By Epwarp Carrp, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow. 

In Professor Caird, Comte finds a luminous expositor and an intelligent critic. 
This work, though perhaps not superior to its predecessor (‘ The Philosophy of 
Kant’) in intellectual grasp, will almost certainly win a wider circulation.”’— 
Manchester Examiner. 

“Without question this is the most important study of the social philosophy of 
Comte which has yet appeared in the English tongue. His vriticism is generous 
and chivalrous; at the same time it is unsparing in its sifting power." —Daily Review. 

“No good account of Positivism in its religious and social aspects was available 
for general readers or students till this volume appeared. This little book serves 
as an admirable introduction to the Hegelian treatment of history, religion, and 
the state.”’—Atheneum. 





econd Edition, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


SERMONS PREACHED at {BROX, GLAS- 


GOW. By Joserx Lecxir, D.D. 

“A new—new at least to us—and original preacher has appeared. There isa 
strange impress of power in these discourses. They combine a frequent beauty 
and finish of expression of the newest kind.” —Ezpositor. 

“To those who want a volume of sound yet vigorous sermons, which will set 
their own minds thinking, we unhesitatingly say, get this without delay.”—Leeds 
Mercury. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, 14 


SCOTTISH HISTORY and LITERATURE, 


tothe PERIOD of the REFORMATION, By Joun M. Ross, LL.D., Edin- 
burgh. Edited, with Memoir, by James Brown, D.D., Author of ** The Life 
of a Scottish Probati oner.” 

** Dr. Ross was deeply; versed in old Scotch literature; his patrictic enthusiasm 
is intense, but duly controlled in expression by a sufficient sense of humour. His 
book is not a dry compendium of facts, but a vivid account of the national life 
of Scotland, viewed now from the political, and now from the literary point of 
view.’ —Times. 

“There is no trace in this volume of mental weariness or perfunctory cram. 
It is nothing short of masterly. In the warmth of his patriotic and moral 
enthusiasm, in his thorough mastery of details, as well as in the glowing energy 
of his style, he reminds us of Mr. Green.” —Academy. 

yO. forms a masterly and complete survey of the subjects with which it deals.” 
_ lene@um, 


Third Edition, greatly enlarged, royal 8vo, 7s 6d. 


TABLES of EUROPEAN’ HISTORY, 


LITERATU RE, and ART, from A.D. 200 to 1882; and of American History, 
Literature, and Art. By Joun Nicuot, M.A. Oxon., LL.D., Professor of 
English Literature in the Oniversity of Glasgow. 
“<The tables are clear and form an admirable companion to the student of his- 
tery, or, indeed, to anyone who desires to revive his recollection of facts.” —Times. 
“The great leading facts of European history for nearly 1,700 years are here 
compressed with wonderful clearness intoasingle volume. The buok isa triumph 
of systemutisation.”—Scotsman. 
“Simply iuvaluable.’’—Leeds Mercu ry 
* Admirably clear, well arranged, and comprehensive.”—Giaphic. 


’ 
JANET HAMILTON’S POEMS, ESSAYS, 
and SKETCHES. New Edition, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 

“It is a book containing the memoirs, poems, and other compositions of, to my 
mind, the most remarkable old woman I have ever heard of......Certainly, there 
are some of her poems that, if placed among the poems of Burns in a volume of 
his, no one would for a moment doubt that they were the productions of the 
greatest of all the Scottish poets. Hers, I think, is an amazing story. I confess 
it has surprised me beyond anything I have read for a long time, and I doubt if 
we have a record of a more remarkable person than my old friend, Janet 
— Right Hon, John Bright, M.P., at the opening of the Birmtngham 

rary. 

* Punch passes on to what he is glad to own as a debt, and not his debt only, 
but all his readers’, and all English and Scotch working men’s, to an old woman 
—a poor old woman—Janet Hamilton, of Coatbridge. There are few records, 
even in the annals of the Scottish poor—so rife, to their honour, in lives of self- 
devotion and self-culture—than that of this poor old woman.”’—Punch. 

“We consider the book one of the most remarkable that has fallen into our 
hands for a long time past. It is a book that enriches life and ennobles our com- 
mon humanity.”’—Atheneum, 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE ana SONS, Publishers to the 
London: MAOMILLAN and CO. 
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BLACKIE & SON'S NEW B00ks 





Feap. 4to, 832 pp., cloth, red edges, 10s 6d; or half-moroceo, 15s, 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF yp 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 


LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, ETYMOLOGICAL, yp 
PRONOUNCING. 


By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 
Editor of ‘Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary ” (New Edition). 


This Dictionary is based on the New Edition of ‘ 
Dictionary, which has been so favourably received by the Public ens beria 
It is intended to meet the wants of all who wish to provide themselyos vie 
English Dictionary handy in size and moderate in price, rich in its vocabulary, 
concise, yet not too meagre in its definitions and explanations, fresh and 4 
in its information, and forming in all respects a useful and trustworthy work 

reference for modern readers, ork 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
A HISTORY OF CONSTITUTION, 
REFORM IN GREAT BRITAIN Anp 
IRELAND. 


With a Full Account of the Three Great Measures of 1832, 1867, and 1984, 


By JAMES MURDOCH, 
Member of the Faculty of Procurators, Glasgow ; 
Author of ‘Manual of the Law of Insolvency and Bankruptcy,” &, 


With above 200 Engravings, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s, 


OUTLINES OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND GENERAL READERS. 
By J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L., F.B.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen’s College, Belfast ; 
Kditor of the English Edition of ‘‘ Deschane’s Natural Philosophy,” &e, 


Great pains have been taken to make every statement in this book as plainw 
possible, and to put every sentence into such a form as to be readily understood 
at first reading. Algebraic formule have been altogether excluded, and familisr 
language whenever available has been preferred to the use of technical terms, 


Crown 8vo, 664 pp., cloth, red edges, 6s 6d, 
OUTLINES OF THE 
WORLD’S' HISTORY. 


Ancient, Mediseval, and Modern, with special relation to the History of Civilis- 
tion and the Progress of Mankind. 


By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., 
late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ A History of the 
British Empire,”’ &. 


With numerous Illustrations and Eight Coloured Maps. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO; or, tle 


Adventures of a Roman Boy. By Professor A. J. Churcu. With 12 ful 
page Illustrations by Adrian Marie. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivise 
edges, 6s, 


The LION of the NORTH: a Tale ¢ 


Gustavus Adolphus and the Wars of Religion, By G. A. Henry. With? 
Full-page Illustrations by John Schinberg. Crown 8vo, cloth elegat 
olivine edges, 6s, 


PATIENCE WINS; or, War in the Works 


By G. Manvitte Fenn. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Gordon Brom 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. A New Edition 


Illustrated by more than 100 pictures from designs by Gordon Browt 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


FOR NAME and FAME; or, Through Afgha 


Passes. By G.A.Henty. With Eight Full-page Illustrations by Goria 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 


SILVER MILL: a Tale of the Don Valley 


By Mrs. R. H. Reap, Author of “ Dora,” &. With Six Full-page Pictures y 
John Schénberg. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


The SEARCH for the TALISMAN: a Story 


of Labrador. By Henry Frits, Author of “ Jack O’Lanthorn,” &. an 
trated by Six sibetes Pictures by John Schinberg. Crown 8vo, cloth 
3a 6d 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 








THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—SECOND PART. 


4 JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 


From 1837 to 1852. 


By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Esq., Clerk of the Council. 
3 vols. Svo, 36s. 





The BADMINTON LIBRARY 


of SPORTS and PASTIMES. 


Edited by His Grace the Duke of Bravrorr, K.G., assisted by ALFRED E. T. Watson. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


HUNTING. By His Grace the Duke of| FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley-Pennell, 


Bravrort, K.G., and Mowsray Morris. With Contributions by the Earn 
of SuFFOLE and BERKSHIRE, Rev. E. W. L. Daviss, Digby COLLINS, and 
Aurrep E. T. Watson. Illustrated by J. Sturgess und J. Charlton. Crown 
8y0, 193 6d. [ Ready. 


late H.M. Inspector of Sea Fisheries, With Contributions by the Marquis 
of Exrrer, Henry R. Francis, M.A., Major JoHN P, TRAHERNE, and 
G. CuristoPpHeR DavizEs. 
Vou. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. Crown Svo, 10s 6d. Nearly ready. 
Vou, II, Pike and other Coarse Fish. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. bNearty ready, 


*,* Other Volumes in preparation. Prospectuses sent on application. 





The OFFICIAL BARONAGE of ENGLAND. By Jamss E. Doyte. 


Showing the Succession, Dignities, and Offices of every Peer from 1066 to 1885. Vols. I. to III. With 1,600 Portraits, Shields of Arms, 
Badges, and Autographs. Large-paper Edition, imp. 4to, price Fifteen Guineas. 


++ Of the Large-paper Edition of this Work, 120 Copies only will be printed, which will be numbered. Subscribers will be supplied in the order in which 
- applications are received. 





ENGLISH WORTHIES. EDITED BY ANDREW LANG, M.A. 
CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant ALLEN. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


OTHER VOLUMES ARE IN PREPARATION. 





The FALL of CONSTANTINOPLE; being 


the Story of the Fourth Crusade. By Epwin Pears, LL.B., Barrister-at- 
Law, late President of the European Bar at Constantinople, and Knight of 
the Greek Order of the Saviour. 8vo, 16s. 

“No one who wishes to be well-informed about European history at the end of 
the twelfth century should fail to study this book ; and no one who has a moderate 
dovree of leisure and any taste for historical reading, could occupy a few hours 
better than in its perusal.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 


JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of 


Holland; or, Twenty Years of a Parliamentary Republic. By M. ANTONIN 
Lerivre Pontaris. Translated from the French by 8. E. and A, STEPH RN- 
son, 2 vols, 8vo, 36s. 


IRELAND UNDER the TUDORS, with a 


Succinct Account of the Earlier History. Compiled from the State Poo 
and other Authentic Sources. By RicHaRD BaGweELtL, M.A. Vols. I. and IT. 
From the First Invasion of the Northmen to the Year 1578, With Maps and 
Index, 2 vols, 8vo, 32s, 


MOVEMENTS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


in BRITAIN during the NINETEENTH CENTURY ; being the Fifth Series 
of St. Giles’s Lectures. By Joun Tut.ocn, D.D., LL.D., Senior Principal in 
the University of St. Andrews, and one of her Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary 
in Scotland. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, half-bound roxburgh, 


LIFE in the ENGLISH CHURCH (1660- 


1714). By J. H. Overton, M.A., Rector of Epworth, formerly Scholar of 
Lincoln College, Oxford; Joint Author of “The English Church in the 
Eighteenth Century.’? 8vo, 14s. 


The WORKS of THOMAS HILL GREEN, 


late Fellow of Balliol College, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Oxford. Edited by R. L. Nertiesuipr, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. In Three Volumes, Vol. I.—Philosophical Works. 8vo, 
price 163, 
ConTENTS. 

Introduction to Hume’s ‘‘ Treatise of Human Nature.” 

Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. G. H. Lewes; their application of the Doctrine of 
Evolution to Thought. 

I, Mr. Spencer on the Relation of | III, Mr. Lewes’ Account of Experience. 

I 


Subject and Object. V. Mr. Lewes’ Account of the “‘ Social 
. Mr. Spencer on the Independence of Medium.” 
Matter. V. An Answer to Mr. Hodgson. 


*,* Vol. II., Philosophical Works, Lectures on Kant, &c., in the press. 


OUTLINES of GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


Translated from the German of Professor EDWARD ZELLER by S. FRANCES 
ALLEYNE and KVELYN ABBOTT, Crown 870, 10s 6d. [ Nearly ready. 


On the SENSATIONS of TONE as a 


PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS for the THEORY of MUSIC. By Hermann L. 
F. Hetmxo.rz, M.D., Professor of Physics in the b rigs § of Berlin. 
Second English Edition, translated, thoroughly Revised and Corrected, 
rendered conformable to the Fourth (and last) German Edition of 1877, bring- 
ing down Information to 1885, and especially adapted to the Use of Musical 
Students. By ALEXANDER J. ELLIS, B.A., F.R.8. With 68 Figures engraved 
on Wood, and 42 Passages in Musical Notes, royal 8yo, 28s. 


MANUAL of TELEGRAPHY. By W. 


WILL1ams, Superintendent of Indian Government Telegraphs. Illustrated 

“ by 93 Wood Engravings, 8vo0, 10s 6d. 
«* This Manual has been written by order of the Director-General of Tele- 
Hy in India, and is based on the substance of the papers on technical subjects 
ment the author ,at the General Examinations of the Indian Telegraph Depart- 





The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 332, is 


now ready, price 6s, 

CONTENTS. 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
Tue Lire anp Works oF Louis PasTEvuR, 
THe Fair oF Iran. 
Freperic II. anp Louis XV. 
THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
THE SECOND PART OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS, 
Dr. Martineavu’s Trpes or Eruicat THEORY, 
Puan TRUTHS AND PoPpULAR FALLACIES, 


“THAT VERY MAB.” Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


*,* A critical and satirical romance by a new writer, dealing with modern 
theology and philosophy, and social life and character. 
“There is not a page in this humorous book that is not worth reading.”— 
Morning Post. 
**The author makes his readers laugh heartily, but he also induces them to 
think seriously.’’—Whitehall Review. 


FRIENDS and FOES from FAIRYLAND. 


By the Right. Hon. Lord Brasourne, Author of “ Higgledy-Piggledy,” 
“Whispers from Fairyland,” &c. With 20 Illustrations by Linley Sambourne, 


Crown 8vo, 6a. 
W NOVEL by JAMES PAYN. 


The LUCK of the DARRELLS: a Novel. 


By James Payn, Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,” “Thicker than Water,” &c, 3 
vols. crown 8vo, 2is. 


HORSE and MAN: their Mutual 


Dependence and Duties. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of “*‘ Homes 
Without Hands,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 14s. [On October Slst. 


NEW EDITION, ADAPTED to the NEW PHARMACOPGEIA, 1885. 


The ESSENTIALS of MATERIA MEDICA 


and THERAPEUTICS. By Atrrep Barine Garrop, M.D.,F.R.S., Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians; late Professor of Therapeutics at King’s 
College, London. The Eleventh Kdition, revised and edited, under the super- 
vision of the Author, by Nestor Trrarp, M.D., M.R.C.P., Professor of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo, 
price 12s 6d. (In October, 


The MOTHER’S MANUAL of CHILDREN’S 


DISEASES. By Cuaries West, M.D., Fellow and late Senior Censor of 
the Royal College of Physicians of London; Founder of, and formerly 
Senior Physician of, the Hospital for Sick Children; Foreign Correspondent 
of the National Academy of Medicine of Paris, &. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
“Asa friend of mother and child alike, it is worth more than its weight in 
gold,” — Health. 


OPEN COMPETITION HANDBOOKS. 
By W. J. CHETWODE CRAWLEY, LL.D. 


HANDBOOK of COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS for 
Admission into every Department of H.M.’s Service. By W. J. CueTwopE 
Craw iey, LL.D., F.R.G.S., F.G.8., F.R.G.S.1., &c. Sixth Edition, Revized and 
Enlarged for 1886. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


LATIN HANDBOOK: Passages set at Examinations for 
India and Home Civil Services, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &., including a Praxis 
of Examination Papers, specially arranged for Army Candidates. By W. K. 
DAaLGLEisH, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin; Head Classical 
Master, Queen’s Service Academy, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The FRENCH HANDBOOK: designed for Competitive 
Examinations of the Higher Class (India Civil Service, Student Interpreter- 
ships, &c.), and specially for the New Army Entrance Examinations. By 
Lsony GuILeauLt, Professor of French Language and Literature, Queen’s 
Service Academy, Dublin, Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


PNP RP Cdor 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


The LANGUAGES of MELANESIA. By 


the Rev. R. H. Coprineton, D.D., of the Melanesian Mission, Fellow of 
Wadbam College, Oxford. 


Just ready, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3 


HINTS and HELPS for LATIN ELEGIACS. 


By H. Ler-Warner, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, formerly 
Follow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Editor of ‘‘ Selections from Livy.” 


Just ready, feap. 8vo, stiff covers, 1s 61, 


EXTRACTS from ALFRED’S OROSIUS. 


Selected and Edited hy H. Sweet, M.A., Ex- President of the Philological 
Society, Author of ‘An Anglo-Saxon Primer.” 
pe I. of Old English Reading Primers.) 


ust ready, feap. 8vo, stiff covers, 1s 6d. 


SELECTED HOMILIES of  LFRIC. 


Arranged and Edited by H. Sweet, M.A., Ex- President of the Philological 
Scciety, Author of “ An Anglo-Saxon Read er.’ 
(No. - of Old English Reading _— 


t ready, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2: 


SAINTE- BEUVE, CAUSERIES DU LUNDI. 


Selections, arranged and Edited by G. Sarntsnury, M.A., Author of a ‘‘ Short 
History of French Literature,’ &c. 


SUBJECT rus THE LONDON MA TRIOULATION. 
Just ready, feap. 8vo, cloth, 


OVID’S TRISTIA, Book I. “With Notes, 


&. By §.G. Owen, B.A., Assistant Lecturer in Greek and Latin at the 
Pte wr Bullage, Manchester ; formerly Open Exhibitioner of Balliol College, 
xford 
Just ready, in 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Plates and Maps, £1 16s. 


ITALY and her INVADERS, 476—553. 


By Tuomas Hopextn, | ellow of University College, Senion, Hon. D.C.L. of 
Durham University. Vol. III. Book IV.—The Ostrogothic’ Invasion. Vol. 
IV. Book V.—The Imperial Restoration. 
** Everywhere his pages show thorough workmanship. He tells his tale admir- 
ably, and is never dull. His book is.a contribution to general literature no less 
than to historical Science. Its pages are full of happy analogies and illustrations 
drawn from all periods of history. It has all the attractiveness of a book written 
with genuine enthusiasm, while ho bas spared no labour to make it as complete 
as possible. Contemporary Review json Creighton). 


THE REVOLUTION IN ROUMELIA. 
my 8vo, 123 6¢ 
in 


The EUROPEAN CONCERT the 


EASTERN QUESTION: a Collection of Treaties and other Public Acts. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by T. KF. HoLianp, D.C.L., of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-Ls aw, Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

In this work the Editor has brought together, from the voluminous collec- 
tions in which they are practically inaceessible, the Treaties and other Docu- 
ments which are the Official Record of the action of the Great Powers with 
reference to the Ottoman Empire. These documents are fully annotated, and 
are so printed as to render easily distinguishable clauses which are still in 
force from clauses which have ceased to be operative. 

“ Simply invaluable to the student and the publicist.’”’-—Saturday Review. 
“* An invaluable book of reference on a subject hitherto to be studied with diffi- 
culty.”—New York Nation. 


don : 


Lon 
HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo, vellum, 148 pp., 4s 6d. 


UNDERCURRENT AND AFTER-GLOW. 


An Elegy of England. 
By MAURICE ARDEN. 
“New and original poetic power.”—Guardian, 
“ Philosophy impregnated with poetic feeling.”—Literary World. 
London: G. BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 
Clifton: J. BAKER and SON. 





NEW NOVEL, AT THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Jane H. 


Sperricur, Author of “The Gregors: a Cornish Story,” ‘‘ Love and Money 
too.” 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 21s. (October 20th. 


MADAME VILLARI’S NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN, 
WHEN I WAS a CHILD; or, Left Behind. By Linda 


Vitiari, Author of “On Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters,” “ Camilla’s 
Girlhood,” &c. Illustrated. Square 8vo, cloth, gilt edggs, 33 6d. 
[October 20th. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 
“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM,”—Letau Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &e. 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 
Prospectus and Catalogue on application. 
Grand ae of the Paintings i in this Collection. 
FAO-SIMILES of TURNER’S “ LIBER STUDIORUM,” with Commentaries 
by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Roon, British Museum. 
Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photogrs .~ s, &0., carefully framed, 
An Illustrated shee *‘Autotype in elation to Household Art,’ with 
Press Notices, free per post. 
Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 166, price 64, post free. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND (O.’8 Lg) 


SERMONS. By Mark Pattison, late 





————___ 






A NEW BOOK BY THE LATE RECTOR OF LINCOLN COLLEGE, 


Rector 





of Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 











NEW NOVELS, 





A Popular Edition, price 6s, of the late 
HUGH CONWAY’S NEW NOVEL 


A FAMILY AFFATR, 


Is now ready at all Booksellers, 








Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 
WHITE HEATHER. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of “ A Princess of Thule,’’ “ The Strange Adventures of a Pheeton,” 
3 vols., Crown 8vo, 31s 6d, [Ready, October Hh, 









A NEW NOVEL BY MISS YONGE, 
NUTTIE’S FATHER. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of “The Heir of Radclyiie,” &e. 
2 -vols., Crown 8vo, 12s. 


VOICES CRYING IN THE WILDERNESS 
A NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8yo, 7s 64. 












MACMILLAN’S POPULAR 6s NOVELS. New Volumes. 


STORIES REVIVED, 


By HENRY JAMES, 
Author of “The American,” “The Europeans,” &c, 








Two Series. Crown 8vo, 6s each. [ Next seeek, 











Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY-BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
“US”: an Old-Fashioned Story. 
By Mrs MOLESWORTH. 

With Illustrations by WALTER CrANE. Crown 8yo, 4s 64. 


LOUIS AGASSIZ: his Life and Correspon- 


dence. Edited by Ex1zanetH Cary AGassiz. Crown 8vo, 18s. 















2 vols., 











GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, New Volume. 


IN MEMORIAM. By Alfred Lor 


Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 18mo, 4s 6d. Also a limited Edition on Large 
Paper, Svo. [ Newt week, 












MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Imperial 16mo, vegetable parchment, bevelled boards, red edges, 
Just ready, price 5s. 
An ENTIRELY NEW WORK on CHEIROGNOMY and CHEIROMANCY. 


A MANUAL OF CHEIROSOPHY. 


Being a Complete Practical Handbook of the twin sciences of Cheiroguom 
and Chieromancy, by means whereof the past, the present, and the future my 
be read in the formation of the hands. Preceded by an Introductory Argus 
upon the Science of Cheirosophy and its claims to rank asa Physical Science, 
By EDWARD HERON ALLEN, 
Author of “Codex Chiromantim.”’ 
With full-page and other Enzravings. 


LOCK, and CO., mecomnanad oe ae 


ALL THE BEST AND NEWEST 300 
ARE AT MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRABI. 
SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANMUL 
Revised Lists of Books lately added { 
the Library, and Catalogues of Suple 
Copies withdrawn for Sale at gre 
reduced prices, ave now ready, postage | 

on application. 

All the Books in Circulation or on Si 
at Mudie’s Select Library may ats 
obtained by all Subscribers to Muli 
Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Lint 
LIBRAR x. 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDOS 


| 281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDF. 


London: WARD, 





MUDIE’S 


SELECT 
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TRUBNER AND 


NOW READY. 





2 yols. demy Svo, cloth, price 3us. 
ERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
Co HE STRUCTURE OF 
LANGUAGE. 
By JAMES BYRNE, M.A, 
Dean of Clonfert, =" of Trinity College, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, wih Fem Diagrams, &c., price 


THE HISTORY OF CHOLERA IN 
INDIA, FROM 1862 TO 1881. 
Being a Descriptive oe ea Account of the 
se 
By Deputy-Surgeon-General H. W. BELLEW, 

Sanitary Commissioner, Punjaub. 





Imperial Svo, half-roan, gilt elges, price £3 33. 
FLOWERING PLANTS AND 
FERNS OF THE RIVIERA 
And Neighbouring Mountains. 
Drawn and Described by C. BICKNELL. 


With 82 Full-page Coloured Plates, containing Illns- 
trutions of 350 Specimens. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
CHRISTIANITY BEFORE 
CHRIST ; 
Or, Prototypes of Our Faith and Culture. 
By CHARLES J. STONE, F.R.S.L., F.R. Hist.S., 
Author of “Cradle-Land of Arts and Creeds,” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 63, 
MILTON AND VONDEL: 
A Curiosity of Literature. 

By GEORGE EDMUNDSON, MA.,, 


Late Fellow and Tutor of Brazenose College, Oxford, 
Vicar of Northolt, Middlesex. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 
WHERE THE BATTLE WAS 
FOUGHT: 
A Novel. 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 
Anthor of “In the Tennessee Mountains.” 
Enauish Copyrigut Epition. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 93. 
THE CELT, THE ROMAN, AND 
THE SAXON: 
A History of the Harly Inhabitants of 
Britain. 
Down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to 
Christianity. 
Illustrated by the Anciert Remains brought to Light 
by Recent Research. 
By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A., M.R.S.L. 
With numerous Engravings on Wood. 


THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL LIBRARY. 
3 vols. post 8yo, cloth, price £1 11s 6d. 
THE GUIDE OF THE 
PERPLEXED OF 
MAIMONIDES. 
Translated from the Original Text, and Annotated by 
M FRIEDLANDER, Ph.D. 
TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 
Vol. III., Chapters 14 to 40, post Svo, cloth, 
price 123 6d. 
A COMPREHENSIVE 
COMMENTARY TO 
THE QURAN. 
To which is_ prefixed 
SALE’S PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE, with 
ADDITIONAL NOTES and EMENDATIONS., 
Together with Complete Index to the Text, Pre- 
liminary Discourse, and Notes. 
By Rey. E, M. WHERRBY, M.A. 


London 








SHORTLY. 


2 vols., 4to. 
THE LITERATURE OF EGYPT 
AND THE SOUDAN. 


By H.H. Prince IBRAHIM HILMY, 
Dedicated to his Father, the Khedive Ismail. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
Second Memoir, 72 pp., 4to, with 19 Plates and Plans, 
price 253. 
7. A © £ @, 
Part I., 1883-4, 
By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
Royal 8vo. 

THE RACES OF BRITAIN. 
A Contribution to the Anthropology of Western 
Europe. 

By JOHN BEDDOE, M.D., F.RS., 
Ex-President of the Anthropological Society of Lon- 
don and of the British Naturalists’ Society, Foreign 
Associate of the Anthropological Society of Paris, 
Corresponding Member of the Anthropological Society 
of Berlin, Honorary Member of the Auturopological 
Societies of Brussels and of Washington, and of the 
Philosophical Institute of Bath. 

With numerous Illustrations, 





Crown 8yo. 
BY SOLENT AND DANUBE. 
Poems and Ballads. 
By W. WILSEY MARTIN, 





Crown 8yo. 
HUMANITIES. 
By THOMAS SINCLAIR, 

Author of “ Quest,” “ Goddess Fortune,” &c. 


3 vols. demy 8vo, 
A HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
By J. F. ROWBOTHAM, 
Balliol College, Oxfor.. 


Vol. III , post Svo, completing the Work. 
AN ACCOUNT OF 
THE POLYNESIAN RACE: 
Its Origin and Migrations, 

AND THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE 
HAWAIIAN PEOPLE TO THE TIMES OF 
KAMEHAMEHA I, 

Vol, III. COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF THE 
POLYNESIAN AND INDO-EUROPEAN 
LANGUAGES. 

By ABRAHAM FORNANDER, 


Circuit Judge of the Island of Maui, H.I., K.C. of the 
Royal Order of Kalakaua, 


With a Preface by Prof. W. D. ALEXANDER, 
of Punahou College, Honolulu, 


2 vols. feap. 8vo. 
MASTER THADDEUS; 
Or, the Last Foray in Lithuania. 
Translated from the Polish of ADAM MICKIEWICZ, 
By MAUDE A. BIGGS, 





TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 

‘ 2 vols, post 8vo. 
MISCELLANEOUS’ ESSAYS 
ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
MALAY PENINSULA AND THE 
INDIAN ACHIPELAGO. 
Reprinted from “ Dalrymple’s Oriental Repertory,” 
** Asiatick Researches,” and ‘The Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal.” 

Edited by R. ROST, Ph.D., &e., 
Librarian to the India Office. 


Post 8vo. 
THE SATAKAS OF BHART- 
RIHARI. 
Translated from the Sanscrit 


By the Rev. B. HALE WORTHAM, M.R.A.S., 
Rector of Eggesford, North Devon. 





C0.’S 





LIST. 


IN THE PRESS. 


NEW EDITION of the IMPERIAL GAZETEER 
of INDIA, 
Published by Command of the Secretary of State for 
India. 
12 vols., demy 8vo, half-morocco, 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETEER 
OF INDIA. 


By the Hon. W. W. HUNTER, C.S.1., 0.1.E., LL.D., 


Member of the Governor-General's Council ; Director- 
General of Statistics to the Government of India. 


To Subscribers, £2 123 6d, the Set of 12 vols, 


ARCHAZOLOGICAL SURVEY of SOUTHERN 
NDIA, 
Prepared under the Authority of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council. 


Vol, I., super royal 4to, with numerous Plates and 


Woodcuts. 
REPORTS OF THE 
ARCH AOLOGICAL SURVEY 


OF SOUTHERN INDIA: 


The Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta 
Buddhist Stupas. siatiee 


Containing numerous Collotype and other Illus- 
trations, 


By JAMES BURGESS, LL.D., C.1.E., F.R.G.S. 


PUBLISHED with the SANCTION of the COUNCIL 
of the SOCIETY for PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


2 vols. 8vo. 
PHANTASMS OF THE LIVING. 


By EDMUND GURNEY, M.A., 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
FREDERICK W. H. MYFRS, M.A., 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 


and 
FRANK PODMORE, M.A. 


Demy 8vo. 
DICTIONARY OF THE KONGO 
LANGUAGE. 


As Spoken at San Salvador, the Old 
Capital of Congo. 


In Two Parts—ENGLISH-KONGO and KONGO- 
ENGLISH. 


By the Rev. W. HOLMAN BENTLEY, 
Baptist Missionary Society. 
With an Introduction by R. N. CUST. 


Also, uniform with the above. 
A GRAMMAR OF THE KONGO 
LANGUAGE. 
With an APPENDIX of TALES, PROVERBS, &c. 
By the SAME AUTHOR, 


THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSO- 
PHICAL LIBRARY. 

Vols. II, and III., completing the Work. Post 8vo. 
THE WORLD AS WILL AND 
IDEA. 

By ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. 


Translated from the German by 
R. B. HALDANE, M.A., and JOHN KEMP, M.A, 


1 vol., post 8vo. 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 


GIORDANO BRUNO. 


TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 
Post 8vo. 

THE LIFE OF HIUEN TSIANG. 
By the SHAMANS HWUI LI and YEN-TSUNG. 
With a Preface containing an Account of the Works 

of I-TSING. 
By SAMUEL BEAL, B.A., 
(Trin. Col., Camb.) ; Professor of Chinese, University 


College, London; Rector of Wark, 
Northumberland, &c. ; 


Author of “ Buddhist Records of the Western World,” 
**The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha,” «ec. 


: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND 


CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 








W. M. THACKERAY’S HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS. 
With Illustrations by the Author, large 8vo, 10s 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, SKETCHES, & REVIEWS, 


BEING VOLUME XXV. OF THE STANDARD EDITION OF THE COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAR.. 


*,* The eontents of this volume have not hitherto been included among Mr, 
Thackeray’ s collected works. They consist chiefly of contributions to M 
written when he was between twenty-six and thirty-five years of age, together 
with « few scattered papers belonging to a later period of his life. It is believed 





that this volume, and a volume yet to be issued, eontain all Mr. Thacke 
early writings which have not from their s:ight and ephemeral nature 
interest from the mere lapse of time. 

[Volume 26, completing the “ Standard Ed tion,” will be publ'shed in Novemh 









Ready this day, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ENGLISH 


LIFE 


IN CHINA,® 


By Major HENRY KNOLLYS, 
Royal Arti'lery, Author of ‘* From Sedan to Saarbriick,’’ Editor of ‘‘ Incidents in the Sepoy War,” “ Incidents in the ies War,” &e, a 


% 





Of SPECIAL INTEREST to ADMIRERS of RICHARD DOYLE. 
A JOURNAL KEPT by DICK DOYLE in the YEAR 


1840. Tlustrated with Several Hundred Sketches by the ee, With an 
Demy 4to, 21s. 
[In November. 
*,* The Journal has been reproduced in Facsimile, and is printed on fine paper. 
Iti is handsomely bound in cloth, and forms a very elegant gift-hbook. 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in-law, 


George C. Bomras, Editor of ‘‘ Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.’ 
Eighth Edition. With a Portrait. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE and DISEASES INCIDENTAL to 
SCHOOL LIFE. By Roserr Farquuarson, M.P., M.D. Edin., F.R.C.P. 
Lond, Jate Lecturer on Materia Medica at St. Mary’s Hospital Medical 
School, &c. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The LAW RELATING to TRADE MARKS. By R. §. 


Musuet, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 53. 


SCIENCE of ETHICS, The: an Essay upon Ethical 
Theory. as modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. By Lesitiz STEPHEN. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Leste Steruen. 2 vols. demy 8yvo, 283. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Leslie Stephen. First, 


Second, and Third Series. Crown 8vo, 93 each. 


WALKS in FLORENCE and its ENVIRONS. By Susan 


and Joanna Horner. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with numerous 
Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


Introduction by J. Hunaerrorp Poem, and a portrait. 


Large crown 8vo, 123 


WORKS BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
STUDIES in RUSSIA. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustra- 


tions, 103 6d. 


SKETCHES in HOLLAND and SCANDINAVIA. Crown 


8vo, with Lilustrations, 53. 


CITIES of SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY. 


Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


WALKS io ROME. Eleventh Edition, with Map, 2 vols. 


crown 8yo, 183. 


WALKS in LONDON. Fifth Edition, with numerous 


Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


WANDERINGS in SPAIN. Fourth Edition. 


trations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. 


DAYS near ROME. Third Edition, with Mlustrations, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 183. 

CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. With Illustrations, 

CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. With Illustrations, 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 

The LIFE and LETTERS of FRANCES BARONESS 
BUNSEN. With Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
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